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THE FRENCH OFFICER. 

“ Wet,” said I to myself, getting into the diligence to go from 
Havre to Paris, “a pretty day I will have of it, to be crammed from 
sunrise till sunset in a jolting prison, face to face with a parcel of 
folks I have never laid my eyes on before !” 
To tell the truth, I was in a mood for grumbling, and on looking 

at my companions I saw nothing to soften it. They were well 
dressed, to be sure, but there was a general air of coldness, dis- 
tance, restraint, that promised badly. 
‘‘ What are we waiting for?” I inquired, rather pettishly, of the 
conducteur. 
‘Only for Colonel Aubin, and it wants a few minutes of the 
time. - Ay, yonder he comes.” 
Hardly was the word said, before a genteel, elegantly-formed 
man, in a military dress and a blue Spanish cloak, made his appear- 
ance. In spite of large black eyes and mustaches, the smile on a 
handsome mouth with ivory teeth, indicated habitual gaiety and 
good humour. 
“ Ah, gentlemen,” said he, looking round on taking his seat, “I 
am glad to see we are full. A diligence is a dull affair, which 
nothing can make tolerable but good company.” 
My blue-devils took flight in a minute. The officer had made 
his remark in such a pleasant tone that it seemed immediately to 
banish the reserve and awaken the kind feelings of every one, and 
the next moment we were as merry as if we had been over a bottle 
of champagne. The colonel was the life of the party; witty and 
easy, at the same time well-informed and polite. 
The diligence rolled on rapidly, and as we suddenly turned round 

a hill that overhung the river, one of the passengers cried out, 
“ There is Caudeback ; what a beautiful landscape !” In a moment 
every eye was directed through the windows and fixed in admira- 
tion. It was, indeed, a lovely prospect. The valley below, swelling 
in gentle undulations, was covered with wheat and rye fields in their 
tenderest green, and far away rose lofty hills in softened blue. Not 
a fence or hedge-row broke the wide-spread sea of verdure, but 
here and there wooded spots with lofty trees lay like islands, and 
white cottages sprinkled over the scene, shone like so many distant 
sails. Just at our feet glided on the river, broad, still and silvery, 
which, here making a bend, enclosed most of the valley in its semi- 
circle. The day was one of the sweetest to give effect to pictu- 
resque beauty ; clear, without being dazzling, with a few light, white 
clouds now and then skimming across the sun, and varying the 
tints of the landscape beneath. Our handsome officer, who had 
hitherto been the life of the party by his wit, intelligence and good- 
humour, sunk back in his seat, with his hand passed over his eyes 
The diligence rattled on through the town, ascended the hill be- 
yond, and entering a road, bordered on either side by formal rows 
of apple-trees, the beautiful landscape disappeared behind us. Once, 
and only once, as our lumbering vehicle was passing through the 


ral and unrestrained among us. The father and deagheer seemed 
alone excluded from the common gaiety. It was not until after | 
perhaps an hour, that I bethought me of the want of good feeling, || 
not to say of politeness, in making these two individuals feel that 
they were the only strangers. I addressed some few indifferent || 
words to the old gentleman, who replied readily and freely, and we | 
soon got into a steady and interesting conversation. He now, of | 
his own accord, requested me as a favour to exchange seats, as 
riding backward affected him. This change brought me alongside 
the daughter, not a little to my wishes, you may be sure, as I was 
gallant to all the sex, and especially to those having any pretension | 
to beauty. I had not distinctly seen my fair fellow-traveller, on 
account of her veil and bonnet ; but a fine form, and glimpses of || 
sparkling black eyes, and a lovely complexion, were quite enough. | 
Never in my life did I use so much exertion to render myself in- 
teresting, and never with less success. She always answered me | 
intelligently and politely, yet so very briefly, that after several at- | 
tempts I desisted, and renewed my intercourse with the more so- 
ciable father. When we arrived at the hotel, in the town we have 
just passed, we officers agreed to sup together. The father and 
daughter withdrew to their apartments. Our supper was prolonged | 
until pretty late in the night ; but, as we had to depart at the break 
of day, we at last separated to get a few hours’ repose. Whether | 
it was the fatigue of the journey, mental excitement, or the | 


| fore going to bed, and lina @ the “nye out, but had utterly forgotten 
| where I had put it. After attempting to burst it open with my foot, 
I essayed with a chair, and then a table, till both were shivered into 
| fragments, without as much as shaking the solid fastenings. I re- 
| laxed my exertions, exhausted and bathed in perspiration. Once 
more I went to the window to try and ascertain my exact situation. 
i I discovered that the conflagration was rapidly hemming me in, and 
|| that they were actively plying fire-engines, and now and then blow- 
li ing up houses to try to arrest its progress. As I could see by the 
i light that the street below was crowded with people, I determined 
! to call for assistance. The window-sashes closed by a construction 
| that I did not understand, and my efforts to open them were una- 
| vailing. In my impatience I dashed both hands through the panes 
| of glass, and though severely cut by them I felt no pain at the time 
1 The smoke poured in so dense and hot through the aperture I had 
| made, that I had to retire; but reaching the window a second time, 
I called loudly for aid. Amid the clamour of voices and the roaring of 
the flames, a cannon could scarcely have been heard. I hallooed 
| till I was aware that it was in vain, and the stifling vapour drove 
| me from my position. 
| “The room began to be oppressively hot, and the floor parched 
|| my feet. I had faced death in a hundred battle-fields, and feared 
|| it not; but to die thus amid excruciating and protracted torments ! 
| T sank down on my bed in despair. The black smoke that had 





effect of an extra glass, 1 know not, but I felt no inclination to | dashed against my window, was now mingled with gushes of dark 
sleep. I took books out of my trunk, novels, travels and poetry, | red flame, that shivered the remaining panes, and covered the room 
but all to no purpose. My eye glanced over the pages in a kind of || ] with a murky cloud. ‘Good heavens!’ I exclaimed, ‘ it is all over! 
vacuity, that left no distinct impression on the mind. I looked out || I have nothing to do but die like a man.’ My eyes, irritated by the 
at the moon, and paced up and down the room with a vague feel- || || Vapour, were filled with tears, and I could no longer distinguish 
ing of impatience and unhappiness, for no assignable reason. It || objects; my body was scorching, and I panted for breath, inhaling, 


was so very still that the ticking of my watch struck me with a dis- || 
tinctness so painful that I stopped it. 

“While in this state I was startled by a voice quite near me, 
which I immediately knew for that of my fair fellow-traveller, | 


Corpo,’ from the opera of Idalide. 


three times I was on the point of tapping, and of attempting a con- 
versation, but the utter impropriety and indelicacy of such conduct 
as often struck me. 
menced in the same sotto voce the song from Trilby Lutrin, 
‘Ecoute.’ I listened till she had concluded the first verse. Then | 
taking up the tune, I sang, loud enough for her to hear, the second 
verse, where Trilby replies to Jenny. Her voice immediately 
paused, and after a few light footsteps and gentle movements, I 
heard no farther noise inherchamber. [| listened long and eagerly, 
and then reflected with compunction that I had taken an unwar- 
rantable liberty in breathing one accent to a strange lady in her 
bed-room. 

“Tt must have been very late, when wearied more in mind than || 








town, the officer looked hurriedly out of the windows, and convul- 
sively shrinking back, resumed his former position. I know not 
how it was, but his sudden and incomprehensible taciturnity seemed 
contagious. From being as gay as a wedding-party, we became as 
grave as the attendants of a funeral. The officer was the first to 
break the silence, and, by his conversational powers, our former 
hilarity was soon restored. 

“ And now, Monsieur I'officier,” said a passenger, “if I be not 
too bold, pray tell me why you were seized with such a fit of the 
blue-devils—you, ‘the gayest of the gay’—just when every one 
else was enraptured with the finest view on our route ?” 

The officer's countenance fell, but he immediately regained an |; 
appearance of composure. 

“T have no reason, gentlemen,” said he, “to make any mystery ; 


body, I threw myself without undressing, on the bed. As for sleep | 
I had no expectation of it. I did sleep, however—a sleep I shall | 
never forget. Frequently I was awaked by sudden starts, and when | 
I slumbered again I was surrounded by strange forms and faces, || 


eventually assumed greater distinctness on my senses. I seemed | 
to hear tumultuous voices, the roaring of drums, the ringing of bells, | 
and occasionally peals like thunder: I felt oppressed by the glare of | 
light. Even now, I am conscious of having suffered much in the i 
throes of that deep and feverish sleep. A noise like thunder, and || 
a violent vibration startled me from my uneasy couch, and I sprung 
on the floor; I looked around me with half-scattered senses; my 
dreams still continued, for I heard the shouts and screams of hun- | 
dreds of voices, the drums rolled their alarms as on the eve of bat- 








and perhaps my involuntary conduct requires an explanation. I was 
in that town once before, and the sudden mention of it brought to 
memory one of the most eventful and awful scenes of my life—one 
which I cannot even think of now without shuddering. I would |) 
detail what, after five years, has lost little of its original intensity, || 
did I not fear of tiring you.” 

We all earnestly begged him to proceed, as we well perceived it 
was no ordinary circumstance that had produced such enduring ef- 
fects on one of his temperament. 


was evidently burning. 

“Five years ago, then,” said the officer, “as I was on my way |), gaze long : I rushed toward my door, but at the very moment I re- 
from Paris to Havre, to join my regiment, the diligence, in passing || collected the lady near me. 
through Rouen, took in an old gentleman and his daughter, whose || only a pause —whethes I should not save myself. 
whole air and appearance bore the stamp of birth and education. I || a helpless woman! never!’ I knocked violently at her door ; this | 
occupied a back seat, and as they entered, I alternately offered it to || was not a time for ceremony—I tried with ali my strength to force | 
both of them ; but they declined, coldly, though politely. The other || an entry ; but in vain: the door resisted my utmost efforts. Mean- | 
seats were filled with young officers, destined for the same place as || while the light became more and more br:ght, and the noise of the 
myself. They were all strangers to me ; yet, as there is a kind of crowd increased below, as if nearer and more numerous. I sprung 


tle; numerous bells clanged forth their jangling notes, and the | 
room glared red with rapid flashes, as if illuminated by the burstings || 

of a volcano. Accustomed to danger, I soon collected myself; I | 

approached the window, and saw that the town was on fire, and |) 
that the conflagration was raging around the very spot where I was | 
sleeping. It was the blowing-up of a house in the vicinity that had | 
suddenly aroused me. The wind blew high, and the flame, rolling || 
on in broad sheets, was spreading from house to house. My hotel |, 
It may well be supposed that I did not | 
I paused—I confess it—but it was || 
* What, leave 











free-masonry among military men, conversation soon became gene- 





to my door, and found it closed ; I remembered well, locking it be- |! 





warbling exquisitely, in a soft under-tone, the beautiful air + Nel | 
For a moment I experienced |) 
a thrill of satisfaction that a human being was awake, and so near | 
me. On examination I found that there was a door between my | 


room and hers, apparently long nailed up and disused. Two or | 
|| skin was rubbed from my before lacerated hands, and they were 


As I was impatiently ruminating, she com- | 


that stared frightfully at me, and shouted in my ear. My dreams | 


| at every respiration, a poisoned atmosphere. At this time a loud 
splash rattled through the shivered panes, and I was deluged with 
|| a shower of water. The fire-engines were playing on the house, 
|| and the streams had penetrated my chamber. By the sudden affu- 
| sion of cold water, I was restored to life, and with it to hope. The 
air of the room was more clear and freshened. Once more I arose, 
resolved to make another effort at preservation. I seized the tonge 
and poker, and tried to force back the locks of the two doors. My 
strength seemed to increase with my desperation. I toiled till the 


bathed in blood. It was all useless, and hope died thoroughly 
within me. Almost fainting, I staggered back against the wall. 
In that position I saw my reflection in a large Psyche, and in spite 
of my absorbing situation, I was appalled at my appearance. My 
| eyes were haggard and blood-shotten, my hair, bedewed with per- 
spiration, hung in lank spikes, my lips were black and parched, and 
, the pallidness of my skin was frightfully contrasted with spots of 
soot, and streaks of gore from my bleeding hands. 


|| “ What I have related was but the events of a few minutes, for 


| hours seemed compressed in the hurried thoughts and rapid action 
of that horrid period. The consummation was rapidly approaching. 
A wooden portico covered with tin, just under my window, had long 
resisted the furious element, and had been kept below ignition by 
| the engines ; but at length, overcome by the intense heat from the 
neighbouring houses, it spouted up in a pyramid of fire, that was 
borne by the wind, with whirls of smothering smoke, immediately 
into my room. My lungs were so overcome with the heated and 
deleterious air, that I felt choked; my head swam round, and my 
knees were sinking under me. I remembered to have heard that 
there is always in such cases a layer of pure air near the floor, and 
I threw myself on my face. In fact I did breathe more freely there. 
I listened for human accents or movements in the house, but heard 


| none. All at once the noise of the crowd below subsided, and from 


the few occasional shouts through speaking-trumpets, I understood 
that the house was about to be blown up. I almost felt relieved to 
think that this would speedily terminate my dreadful fate. While 
| thus extended on the floor, my eye caught the dvor-key near me. 
I remembered afterward having hung it on a nail just above, from 
| whence it had fallen. A ray of hope rushed into my mind. I seized 
the key and gained the door ; but the dense, sulphurevas medium 
into which I rose, overpowered my exhausted frame. [ reeled 
round, and fell senseless. I only remember that as I sprang from 
| the floor, it seemed to me i heard something like footsteps and 
| Voices, and that as I fell a loud crash rang in my ears. 

How long I lay insensible I know not. When I recovered I 
| found myself on a bed in a handsome room, a gentleman in black, 
who I afterward discovered was a physician, close by me, and se- 
veral servants around. As soon as I moved, he begged me to re- 
main quiet, and, indeed, I had no other inclination. I felt as if 
there was scarcely force in me to inhale or expire my breath. I 
had achings in my limbs and a soreness along my veins, especially 
in my arms; but the worst of all was a most insufferable nausea. 
The burns were inconsiderable. My head was bathed in Cologne 
water, leeches applied to my chest, and iced water given 
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drink, till finally the irritability ef my stomach was allayed. Ft was, 
however, three days before I was restored to any thing like com- 
fort. Even then I was as weak as a child, but the disease was con- 
quered. I flad made many attempts to question my attendants, and 
they had as often positively refused to talk with me. When they 
saw me really convalescent, my queries were satisfied. How had 
I been saved? Who had thought of the stranger, when every one || 
was intent on his own safety and that of his property?’ Who but | 
woman, weak, timid woman, who, careless to the impulses of ambi- 
tion, perils all when she can serve humanity! My lovely neighbour 
had been awakened by her father a few minutes before, and hurried 
off to a place of safety. As soon as the inmates of the hotel were 
assembled, and she saw that one was missing, that I was not there, 
she beseeched the firemen, the landlord, the officers, her old father, 
to save me. They declared with one voice that the attempt was 
useless—madness. Hardly had her father left her'to look after his 
trunks, when again she begged and implored the firemen, until 
moved by her tears and a full purse, two of the strongest and most 
resolute offered to go. But who was to show them the way! Be- 
fore the question could well be asked, she rushed before them, 
while a scream was heard from every one near her. She led the way 
to the room she had so lately occupied, now almost as dark as night 
with smoke. The firemen recoiled till they saw her still press on. 
A sturdy blow from their axes, and the door flew in shivers. A fire- 
man rushing in, raised my lifeless body on his shoulders, while at 
the same time his companion had to catch up and bear off the heroic 
girl, who had sunk on the floor the moment she had seen my pros- 
trate form. “And where is my preserver?” I exclaimed, when I 
had heard the history. “She is in the same hotel where you are at || 
present,” said the physician; “but with her delicate frame, her 
convalescence cannot be as rapid as yours.”” The first use, you |, 
may rest assured, that I made of my returning health, was to visit || 
one to whom I owed every thing. With my ardent gratitude, I |) 
should have been fascinated had I found her less beautiful or less 
amiable ; as it was, I found her an angel. I will not tire you with 
the details of what may seem to you a mawkish love-story of com- 
mon romance. Suffice it to say, that awful night, which still makes 
my blood run cold, made me, what I still am—a happy husband. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





CHILDREN—-WHAT ARE THEY? 

In our notice of the Token for 1835, in a former number, we took 
occasion to say how rauch we were delighted with the article en- 
titled, “‘ Children—what are they?” by John Neal. We have 
since read it again, and with so. much pleasure, that we could 
not resist the temptation to make extracts. If it were but one 
third shorter than it is, we should be strongly tempted to insert || 
the whole. 





“Among the children who are now playing together, like birds 
among the blossoms of earth, haunting all the green shadowy places 
thereof, and rejoicing in the bright air, happy and beautiful crea- 
tures, and as changeable as happy, with eyes brimful of joy and 
with hearts playing upon their little faces like sunshine upon clear 
waters ; among those who are now idling together on that slope, 
or pursuing butterflies together on the edge of that wood, a-wiider- 
ness of rases, you would see not only the gifted and the powerful, the 
wise and the eloquent, the ambitious and the renowned, the long- 
lived and the long-tq-be-lamented of another age ; but the wicked and 
the treacherous, the liar and the thief, the abandoned profligate and 
the faithless husband, the gambler and the drunkard, the robber, the 
burglar, the ravisher, the murderer and the betrayer of his country. 
The child is father of the man. 

** Among them, and that other little troop just appearing, children 
with yet happier faces and pleasanter eyes, the blossoms of the fu- 
ture—the mothers of nations—you would see the founders of states || 
and the destroyers of their country, the steadfast and the weak, the 
judge and the criminal, the murderer and the executioner, the ex- 
alted and the lowly, the unfaithful wife and the broken-hearted 
husband, the proud betrayer and his pale victim, the living and 
breathing portents and prodigies, the embodied virtues and vices, || 
of another age and of another world, and all playing together ! Men 
ave but children of a larger growth. 

* Pursuing the search, you would go forth among the little crea- 
tures, as among the types of another and a loftier language, the || 
mystery whereof had been just revealed to you, a language to be- 
come universal hereafter, types in which the autobiography of the 
future was written ages and ages ago. Among the innocent and 
helpless creatures that are called chaldren, you would see warriors, 
with their garments rolled in blood, the spectres of kings and princes, 
posts with golden harps and illuminated eyes, historians and pain- 
ters, architects and sculptors, mechanics and merchants, preachers | 
and lawyers ; here a grave-digger flying a kite with his future cus- 
tomers, there a physician playing at marbles with his, here the pre- 
destined to. an early and violent death for cowardice, fighting the 
battles of a whole neighbourhood, there a Cromwell, or a Cesar, a 
Napoleon, or Washington, hiding themselves for fear, enduring re- 
proach or insult with patience; a Benjamin Franklin higgling for 
nuts or gingerbread, or the ‘old Parr” of another generation, sit- 
ting apart in the sunshine and shivering at every breath of wind 
that reaches him. Yet we are tald that ‘just as the twig is bent, 
the tree’s inclined.’ 

“You have but to go abroad for half an hour in pleasant weather, 
or to throw open your doors or windows on a Saturday-afternoon, if | 
yqu live anywhere in the neighbourhood of a schaol-house, or a va- || 
cant lot with here and there a patch of green or a dry place in it ; 
and steal behind the curtains, or draw the blinds, and let the fresh 
wind blow through and through the chambers of your heart for a 
few minutes, winnowing the dust and scattering the cobwebs that 
have gathered there while you were asleep, and lo.! you will find it 
ringing with the voices of children at play, and all alive with the |; 
glimmering phantasmagoria of leap-frog, prison-base, or knock-up- 
and-catch. | 

“ Let us try the experiment. There! I have opened the windows, | 
T have drawn the blinds, and hark! already there is the sound of || 














| goes along. He is clearly on 


| to move away, half-backward, half-sideways, muttering just loud | 


| shy to look up as I passed. The romp was — her body over 


| issue for the first time. 
| ye ten thousand dollars of it.’ 


| he did not know what people go to meeting for? 


| of seeing a similar case. 


| instantly reach after. 


| ther troop of children hove in sight, and arming themselves with 


little voices afar off, like ‘ sweet bells jangling.’ Nearer and nearer 
come they, and now we catch a glimpse of bright faces 

round the corners, and there, y t empty enclosure, a gene’ 
mustering and swarming, as of bees about a newly-discovered 
flower- n. But the voices we now hear proceed from two little 
fellows who have withdrawn from the rest. One carries a large 
basket, and his eyes are directed to my window ; he doesn’t half 
like the blinds being drawn. The other follows him with a tattered 
book under his arm, rapping the posts, one after the other, as he 
terms with himself. And now 
we can see their faces. Both are grave, and one rather pale, and 
trying to look ferocious. And hark ! now we are able to distinguish | 
their words. ‘ Well, I ain't skeered o’ you,’ says the foremost | 
and larger boy. ‘Nor I ain’t skeered o’ you,’ retorts the other ; | 
‘but you needn’t say you mean to lick me.’ And so I thought. | 
Another, less acquainted with children, might not be able to see the 
connexion ; but I could—it was worthy of Aristotle himself or John 
Locke. ‘I didn’t say I meant to lick you,’ rejoined the first, ‘I 
said I could lick ye, and so I can.’ To which the other replies, | 
glancing first at my window and then all up and down street, ‘I 
should like to see you try it.” Whereupon the larger boy begins 


| 


enough to be heard, ‘ah, you want to fight now, jest ‘cause you're | 
close by your own house.’ And here the dialogue finished, and | 
the babies moved on, shaking their little heads at each other, and | 
muttering all the way up street. Men are but children of a larger | 
growth! Children but empires in miniature. 

“Not long ago, while passing through a narrow, unfrequented 
street, my attention was attracted by two little girls at play together, 
one a perfect tom-boy, with her large, laughing eyes and a prodigi- 
ous quantity of hair; the other a little timid creature, altogether too | 


the gate, and the little prude was looking at her. On the opposite 





side of the way were two smart-looking boys, whom I did not ob- 
serve till I heard a sweet clear voice at my elbow saying, almost 
singing indeed, ‘I'll give 00 a kith if oo want one!’ I stopped and 
heard the offer repeated by the shy-looking puss, while the romp | 


| stared at her with her mouth wide open, and the boys cleared out 


with a laugh, being too shame-faced to profit by the offer. Verily, | 
verily, men are but children of a larger growth—and women too. 
“There was a language of truth, of innocence, of unadulterated 
nature! There are no mealy-mouthed human creatures among the 
pure. But lo! that child is going forth into the world, leaving be- 
hind her the green and beautiful places haunted with wild flowers, 
where every thing appeared in the language of truth; and after a 
little time, with far less purity, ske may blush and tremble at every 
thought of being kissed, with or without her leave. And the poor 
boys, anon they are to be the pursuers and pray and beseech, where 
but for a newly-acquired and counterfeit nature, they might loiter 
along by the way-side and be sure of a call from the rosy lips and 
bright eyes that hovered about their path. Poor boys! | 
“«T say ¢is white-oak.’ ‘I say it’s red-oak.’ ‘ Well, I say it's | 
white-oak.’ ‘i tell ye taint white-oak.’ Here they had joined | 
‘I say tis.’ ‘I say taint.’ ‘I'll bet 
‘Well, I'll bet you ten thousand | 
dollars.’ Such were the very words of a conversation I have just | 
heard between two children, the elder about six, the other about five. | 
Were not these miniature men! Stock-brokers and theologians? 
‘Well, my lad, you've been to meeting, hey!’ ‘Yes, sir.’ ‘And | 
who preached for you?’ ‘Mr. P.’ ‘Ah! and what did he say?’ 
‘I can’t remember, sir, he put me out so.’ ‘Put you out!’ ‘Yes, 
sir—he kept lookin’ at my new clothes all meetin’ time.’ That | 
child must have been a close observer. Will any body tell me that 


“ There sits a little girl with raisins in her lap. She had enough and | 
to spare’ a few minutes ago, but she has given them all away, hand- | 
ful by handful, to a much older and more crafty child. She has not | 
another left ; and as she sits by him, and looks up in his face, and 
asks him for one now and then so innocently, he keeps cramming 
them into his mouth, and occasionally doles one out to her with | 
such a look ! so strangely made up of reluctance and self-gratulation. 
And she, poor thing, whenever she gets one, affects to enjoy it pro- | 
digiously, shaking her head, and making a noise with her mouth as 
if it were crammed full. Just as the twig, etc. etc. 

“ And it is but the other day, not a month ago, I had an opportunity 
A girl of eighteen months was overhaul- 
ing her play-basket before a boy of seven. She was ready enough 
to show all her toys, but whatever he took into his hand, she would | 
Before two minutes were over, I found him | 
playing the man of business, pretending to like what he did not, | 
and to.dislike what he most coveted. ‘There were heaps of play- | 
things strewed about over the floor. Among them were the remains 


of a little dog, which had been sadly pulled to pieces, but which the || 


boy took a decided fancy to, nevertheless. He kept his eye upon | 
them, and after taking possession, leaned over toward the little girl, 

and shook his head, and spoke in that peculiarly soothing voice, and | 
with that coaxing manner which are common to horse-dealers, and 


| which children so well know how vo counterfeit when they have a | 


worthy object in view. ‘Oh, the pretty tea-pot! Oh my! Mary 
want it,’ said he, turning it over and over, and carefully displaying | 
the crooked nose, the warped handle, and the useless bottom, while | 
he secured the dog. That over, he tried his hand at a little Indian- | 
basket, talking all the time as fast as his tongue could run, in favour | 
of the toys he had no relish for. A diplomatist in embryo, a chess- 
player, a merchant, a lawyer! What more can the best of them 
do! What more have they ever done? 

‘“T saw three children throwing sticks.at a cow. She grew tired 
of her share in the game at last, and holding down her head and 
shaking it, demanded a new deal. They cut and run. After get- 
ting to a place of comparative security, they stopped, and holding 
by the top of a board-fence began to reconnoitre. Meanwhile, ano- 


brick-bats, began to approach the same cow. Whereupon two of 
the others called out from the fence, ‘ You, Joe! you better mind! 
that’s our cow!’ The plea was admitted without a demurrer; and | 
the cow was left to be tormented by the legal owners. Hadn't | 
these boys the law on their side ? 

**¢ Ah, ah, hourra ! hourra! here’s a fellow’s birth-day !’ cried a boy | 
in my hearing once. A number had got together to play ball, but one | 
of them having found a birth-day, and not only the birth-day, but | 
the very boy to whom it belonged, they all gathered about him as if | 
they had never witnessed a conjunction of the.sort before. The | 
very fellows for a committee of inquiry !—into the affairs of a na- | 
tional bank, if you please.” 








| 








'| with a good nature and kindliness as if she liked every 
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na an: 
WEDDINGS IN QUITO. 

The manner of celebrating a wedding among the lower classes, 
will perhaps give as an id:a of the character of the populace, 
as any thing | com offer. For two days and two nights in succes- 
sion, we had heard sounds of at oes playing on di t instru- 
ments, and singing, mingled with bacchanalian shouts and laughter 


roceeding from a house opposite to us, the door of which was 
Lope constantly closed. We inquired the cause of this protracted 
festivity, and were informed that they were celebrating the nu 
tials of a pulpero, or keeper of a grog-shop. We asked if we 
be permitted to witness it for a short time, and were answered, 
that they would be very glad to have us come in, but that if we en- 
tered, we should be obliged to comply with the custom, and remain 
until the whole was over, for no one was allowed to pass out of the 
te until the end of the festivity, which never continued less than 
he days, and often six or eight. As we had no inclination to un- 
dergo such a penance, we were obliged to content ourselves with a 
description. After the knot is tied, which is done in the morning, all 
the guests proceed to the house of the bridegroom, and the day is _ 
past in dancing, and drinking chicha and spirits. At night the bride 
and groom are allowed to absent themselves, and then the uproar 
begins, which soon grows ‘fast and furious;” the one who’ can 
drink most and dance longest, is most applauded; nobody thinks 
of going to bed, (if indeed there be any beds,) but when overcome 
by liquor and fatigue, men and women promiscuously lie on the 
floors or benches, wherever they may happen to fall. The musi- 


|| cians are relieved from time to time, and take their places among 


the dancers. This séene proceeds day after day, the actors alter- 
nately wallowing in beastly drunkenness and dancing and yelling in 
mad frenzy, until they or the liquors are entirely exhausted. 


|| the morning of the fifth day, the guests in the house 


opposite us 
began to issue forth one by one, and a more deanilinhinn, 
beastly, and squalid set of beings, I never saw; reeling, dull-eyed 
and bloated, with their clothes filthy and in rags, they staggered 
away from the scene of debauch. Fatal accidents not unfrequently 
occur at these orgies, in the quarrels which are the necessary con- 
sequence of their unnaturally excited passions. The consequence 


| of such assemblies as I have described, upon the morals of the 


| community in more respects than one, is sufficiently obvious.ta 
} 


need no comment.—Terry’s Travels in South America. 





MY BOOKS. 





BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 





My days among the dead are passed ; 
Around me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty minds of old : 

My never-failing friends are they, 

With whom I converse day by day. 


With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in wo; 

And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 

My cheeks have often been bedewed 

With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


My thoughts are with the dead; with them 
I live in long-past years ; 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears : 

And from their lessons seek and find 

Instruction with an humble mind. 


My hopes are with the dead ; anon 
My place with them will be, 

And I with them skall travel on 
Through all futurity ; 

Yet leaving here a name, I trust, 

That will not perish in the dust. 





A LONDON SUNDAY. 


The following lively sketch is part of an article in a late English 
periodical, entitled ‘A London Sunday.” 


“Betty is a good girl; and what's more, good looking; and, more- 
over, dresses well ; and farther is well shaped ; and eke respectable ; 
and, in addition, is beloved by every body, especially by the hand- 
some butcher in her: street, who-is single, and in a moment when 
butchers are as tender as their meat, popped the question, whether 
she had any prejudice against butchers ; and Betty, like the candid 
creature she is, answered, ‘She had no prejudice against any one ;’ 
when Crump—fex that’s his name—taking heart, asked her ‘if she 
would dislike being a butcher’s wife ’—and Betty turning red, and 


| then pale, and then red again, replied, ‘That she would as lief be a 


butcher's wife as a baker's, for that matter, with the purvisor that 
she liked the butcher better than the baker’—so that the thing is as 
good as settled that she is tobe Mrs. Crump. And this is the reason 
why she looks so red, broiling, and fluttery to-day. She has a dozen 
friends to whom she must tell the important secret; they live at all 
corners of the town, and miles apart; but she means to visit them 
all—if she does, she will make a circuit which would tire a horse. 
I foresee that she will knock up at the second or third stage, and be 
glad of a dish of tea, a happy shedding of tears with some female 
friend at the turn in her fortunes, and an omnibus back, that she 
may get home in geod time; as missus is very particular about 
servants coming home early. Betty’s heart is full—too full; and 
so are her pockets, with apples, oranges, cakes, a top, two whistles, 
and three balls, whichcame over her master’s wall, heaven knows how 
mysteriously—presents these for her ‘nevies and nieces, bless theit 
dear little hearts !’—some of her mistress’s cast off things; a large 
lump of dripping; some tea and sugar—mind, of her own purchas- 
ing; and an extensive miscellany of broken victuals are done up in 
a bundle for the poor widow who was like a mother to her when she 
was a poor little motherless girl: ‘she doesn’t mind carrying such 


| things through the streets on Sunday—not she—though the house- 


maid over the way thinks it very vulgar, and, for her part, wouldn't 
do no such thing to oblige no-body,’—but then the housemaid ‘over 
the way’ has not half the heart that Betty has, which makes all the 
difference. So, there she goes, her heart shining in her eyes; an 
universal philanthropist, though she does not know the word; look-- 
ing at every thing with a hasty glance of curiosity, and at every body 

body and 

















ing. She has given away a ing’s worth of coppers 
cent to cubetenié mA a wikiehecheanea’ now 

nanananey 00 ety ; neemenense an appeal 
to her heart for the soul of her: she has treated two little boys to 
a penny of gooseberry-fool, because she saw them de 
it with their eyes, and found they had no pocket-money; she has 
picked up three tumbled little ones, wiped their faces of the dust, 
and given them a penny a-piece not to cry. She deserves to be 
Mrs. Soames Capac as Crump is doing well, and is a worthy, 

hy, there he is! he has met her ‘quite promiskus, 


love ; he puts her arm in his ; insists upon carrying her bundle, and 
away they go—Betty blushing and embarrassed, but happy—Crump 

of his dear little Betty, and not unconscious of the untarnished 
merit of his top-boots. It is a match.” 





LINES. 





BY FRANCES ANNE BUTLER. 





T'll tell thee why this weary world me seemeth 
But as the visions light of one who dreameth, 
Which pass like , sat leaving no trace behind : 
Why this strange life, so full of sin and folly, 
In me awakeneth no melancholy, 
Nor casteth shade or sadness o’er my mind. 
’Tis not, that with an undiscerning eye, 
I see the pageant wild go dancing by, 
Mistaking that which falsest is, for true ; 
*Tis not that pleasure hath entwined me, 
*Tis not that sorrow hath enshrined me— 
I bear no badge of roses, or of rue. 
But in the inmost chambers of my soul 
There is another world, a blessed home, 
O’er which no living power holdeth control, 
Anigh to which ill things do never come. 
There shineth the glad sun-light of clear thought, 
With hope and faith holding communion high, 
Over a fragrant land, with flow’rs ywrought, 
Where gush the living springs of poesy. 
There speak the voices that I love to hear, 
There smile the glances that I love to see, 
There live the forms of those my soul holds dear, 
For ever in that secret world with me. 
They who have walk’d with me along life’s way, 
And sever’d been by Fortune’s adverse tide, 
Who ne'er again, through Time's uncertain day, 
In weal or wo may wander by my side ; 
These all dwell there : nor these, whom life alone 
Divideth from me, but the dead—the dead, 
Those happy ones, who to their rest are gone, 
Whose foot-prints from the earth have vanished. 
There dwell they all ;—and here, within this world, 
Like light within a summer sun-cloud furl’d, 
My spirit dwells :—therefore, this evil life, 
With all its gilded snares, and fair deceivings, 
Its wealth, its want, its pleasures and its grievings, 
Nor frights nor frets me, by its idle strife. 
O thou who readest, for thy courtesy, 
Whoe’er thou art, I wish the same to thee! 


Knickerbocker, | 


' 


THE FATE OF GENIUS. 

The follewing is an extract from a letter witten by Robert Southey, 
the poet, to Sir Egerton Brydges, and published in the autobiography 
of that laborious and eccentric individual. Simple though it be, 
we consider it a most affecting narrative. 





“John Bampfylde was the brother of Sir Charles, as you say. At | 
the time when Jackson became intimate with him, he was just in 
his prime, and had no other wish than to live in solitude, and amuse | 
himself with poetry and music. He 7 in a farm-house near | 
Chudleigh, and would oftentimes come to Exeter in a winter morn- | 
ing, ungloved and open-breasted, before Jackson was up, (though | 
he was an early riser,) with a pocket full of music or poems, to | 
know how he liked them. His relations thought this was a sad life | 
for a man of family, and forced him to London. The tears ran down 
Jackson’s cheeks when he told me the story. ‘ Poor fellow,’ said 
he, ‘there did not live a purer creature, and, if they would have 
let him alone, he might have been alive now.’ 

“‘ When he was in London, his feelings having been forced out 
of their proper channel took a wrong direction, and he soon began to 
suffer the punishment of debauchery. The Miss Palmer, to whom 
he dedicated his ‘ Sonnets,’ (afterward, and perhaps still, Lady In- 
chiquin, ) was niece to Sir Joshua Reynolds. Whether Sir Joshua 
objected to his addresses on account of his irregularities in London, 
or on other grounds, I know not: but this was the commencement 
of his madness. He was refused admittance into the house : upon 
this, in a fit of half-anger and half-derangement, he broke the win- 
dows, and was (little to Sir Joshua’s honour) sent to Newgate. 
Some weeks after this had happened, Jackson went to London, and 
one of his first inquiries was for Bampfylde. Lady Bampfylde, his 
mother, said she knew little or nothing about him; that she had 
got him out of Newgate, and he was now in some beggarly place. 
‘Where!’ ‘In King-street, Holborn, she believed, but she did not 
know the number of the house.’ Away went Jackson, and knocked 
at every door till he found the right. It was a truly miserable place: 
the woman of the house was one of the worst class of women in 
London. She knew that Bampfylde had no money, and that at 
that time he had been three days without food. When Jackson saw 
him, there was all the levity of madness in his manners ; his shirt was 
ragged, and black as a coal-heaver’s, and his beard of atwo months’ 
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did not seem to like them, so I threw them ‘in the fire.’ After 
< po me ag ses pommgns eg ay erm 
‘ to leave t, 
(where he had always been as kindly treated as he could be,) and 
into his own country, saying that his friends in Devonshire would 
very glad to see him. But he hid his face, and answered, ‘ No, sir; 
they who knew me what I was, shall never see me what I am.’ 
Some of these facts I should have inserted in the specimens, had not 
Coleridge mislaid the letter in which I had written them down, and 
it was not found till too late-—{ There is a chasm here in the letter : 
it goes on.}—He read the preface tome. I remember that it dwelt 
much upon his miraculous genius for music, and even made it intel- 
ligible to me, who am no musician. He knew nothing of the 
science ; but would sit down to the harpsichord, and produce com- 
binations so wild that no composer would have ventured to think | 
of, and yet so beautiful in their effect that Jackson (an enthu- | 
siast concerning music) spoke of them, after the lapse of twenty | 
years, with astonishment and tears.” 


A SINGULAR CUSTOM. 


One day, in company with three or four gentlemen, (says Terry, | 
in his “Travels in the Equatorial Regions of South America,”)I went | 
to visit Chollabamba, an estate a few leagues from Cuenca, belong- | 
ing to Senora G., a widowed lady, at whose house I had often been | 
in the city. Senora G. and her two daughters were at the estate | 
during the harvesting, which was now going on. We were re- | 
ceived in the most cordial manner, and pressed to stay to dinner. | 
Dinner was served at about two o’clock, and consisted of a great | 
number and variety of dishes, in which garlic, and red pepper, as | 
usual, held prominent stations as condiments. I here observed a | 
custom, which if not quite as disgusting and noxious as the rum and | 
brandy drinking, of which I have before spoken, was rather start- 
ling to my ideas of the fitness of things. We had been seated at | 
table but a few minutes, when Senora G. cut a morsel from the | 
meat on her plate, and extended it toward me on the point of a | 
fork ; I not understanding the motion, (for the Senora said nothing, ) 
hesitated what to do, when Colonel H. who sat next me, whis- | 
pered, that I must take it, eat the morsel, and return the fork ; | 
which I accordingly did, a with the best grace possible, 
although I must confess, with considerable repugnance. I soon ob- 
served another lady present a morsel from her plate, to a gentle- 
man, who with many bows and smiles received it and ate it with | 
much apparent guste. A gentleman then paid the compliment to | 
a lady, and so it went round, until a complete community of forks | 
and viands was established. This was worse to me than all eating | 
out of one dish would have been; but it was the custom of the | 
-: and appeared to be held in the same light as the drinking of | 

ealths is with us, a compliment, and to have refused compliance with | 
it, would have been to give offence to persons who had treated me | 
with hospitality and kindness ; I therefore complied without a symp- | 
tom of dsgust, and probably thus escaped being considered a boor. | 
I have often remarked, that it is harder for the Colombians to for- | 
give a slighting or disregard of their customs, or a breach of eti- | 
quette, than a much graver offence which involves neither of these. | 
After dinner, the brandy bottle and the single wine glass were in- | 
troduced, but the drinking was comparatively moderate. Cigars | 
followed, of which both sexes partook. 


| 











ASTLEY AND DUCROW. 


Equestrians are of ancient date ; classic lore gives many instances 
of these * Centaurs.” The performances of Ducrow, however, cer- | 
tainly outstrip competition and exceed all I remember. All these | 
persons are exceedingly ignorant. Poor old Astley used to talk of | 
a “ Krocker-dile wat stopped Halexander's harmy, and, when cut | 
hopen, had a man in harmer in its hinéellects.” He (Astley) had two | 
or three hard words that he invariably misapplied : “ pestiferous” he | 
always substituted for “pusillanimous,” and he was wont to observe 

that he would be a ruined man, for his horses ate most vociferously. | 
The present race of gymnastic professors have not cultivated an | 
acquaintance with the schoolmaster. Monsieur Gouffee, the man- | 
monkey, (who was born in the Borough,) received a letter from a poor | 
Frenchman begging for relief. Whether in French or English, Gouflee 

was equally incapable of perusing it; the stage-manager, however, 

explained to him the nature of its contents, on which he advanced 

to the Parisian and gave him half-a crown. ‘“ Monsieur, vous avez 

bien de la bonté,” exclaimed the receiver. Gouffee, thinking that | 
his supposed countryman was asking for more, said, “It’s no use, | 
dang it, for I an’t no more silver about me.” Of Ducrow it is told | 
that, when teaching a lady of rank and title, and being intent on | 
ss or acquiring a character for gentility, he at last said, 
“Why, Mam, if you want him (the horse) to jump, you must hold | 
on behind and instnivate the persuaders into his sides.” Of this man’s | 
extraordinary courage take one example: Herr Cline, at rehearsal, | 
declined ascending on the tight-rope from the stage to the gallery | 
as a dangerous experiment. Ducrow said, ‘“* What, sir, afraid of | 
hurting yourself, I suppose. I’m not pretty, and have nothing to hurt ; | 
give me the pole.” And in his duffel dressing gown and slippers, he 

ascended and descended, an attempt amounting almost to madness, 
and at which even the practised performers shuddered. 


} 


} 
| 








CHARACTERISTIC PENALTY. 


Mrs. Jameson, in her “ Visits and Sketches at Home and Abroad,” 
gives the following account of a punishment described to her at 
Frankfort. 


“One of the most delightful peculiarities of Frankfort, one that 
most struck my fancy, is the public garden, planted on the site of the 
ramparts ; agirdle of verdure and shade—of trees and flowers circling 
the whole city ; accessible to all and on every side—the promenade 
of the rich, the solace of the poor. Fifty men are employed to keep 





growth. Jackson sent out for food, and said he was come to break- 
fast with him ; and he turned aside to a harpsichord that was in the 
room, literally, he said, to let him gorge himse without being noticed. 
He removed him from hence, aud, after giving his mother a severe 
lecture, obtained for him a decent allowance, and left him, when he 
himself = town, in decent lodgings, earnestly ing him to 
write. t he never wrote: the next news was that he was in a 
vate madhouse, and Jackson never saw him more. Almost the 
time they met, he showed him several among others a 

‘ Ballad on the Murder of David Rizzio.’ ‘Such a ballad! said he. 


it in order, and it is forbidden to steal the flowers, or to kill the 
singing birds which haunt the shrubberies. A short time before 
we arrived, some mischievous wretch had shot a nightingale, in 














this public en, and was caught inthe act. His pe was 
yond mers a his hands were tied behind him, a label setting 
forth his crime was fixed on his breast: in this guise, with a police- 
Officer on each side, he was marched all round the gardens, and made 
the circuit of the city, pursued by the hisses of the populace and the 
abhorrent looks of the upper classes; he was not otherwise punished, 
but he never again made his appearance within the walls of the city. 
This was the only instance which I could iennetiotabenientia 











He came that day to dine with Jackson, and was asked for copies. 
‘I burned them,’ was the reply. ‘I wrote them to please you; you 








law which might seem at least nugatory.” 


LINES TO A GLOVE, 


Found by two gallant knights-errant in a retired glen near the Highlands. 





BY WILLIAM PITT PALMER. 


Wuen deep through ocean’s liquid mines 
The lonely diver roves, 

If chance some pearl of beauty shines 
Amid the coral groves, 

How brightly beams his eager eye 

That n treasure to descry. 

So we—iny errant friend and I— 
With pensive thoughts imbued, 

Beneath the twilight’s purple sky, 
Our darkling path pursued ; 

Till dimly through the fading light 

Thy shape broke gladly on our sight. 

With looks of kindling joyousness 
Which words were vain to tell, 


Where all unroofed thy tiny form 
Had frequent felt the inclement storm. 


At first we deemed some timid fay 
=. roves the ry py 
S by the rising pomp of day, 
Had, flying, left thee there : 
Or haply that the sly rogue, Love, 
Had stolen and hid some peri's glove. 
But, as a closer view we took, 
The owner's classic name 
We spied within a cloister’d nook 
Of thy embroider’d frame, 
Where oft her snowy hand recli 
Like ivory in jet enshrined. 
Too harshly marked by summer's sheen, 
And summer's tempests rude, 
We took thee to the Fairy Queen, 
To have thy charms renew'd ; 
And soon, while o'er the task she hung, 
To life thy faded beauties sprung. 
And now to her, whose foot oft steals 
O’er Elmwood's shaded strand, 
Return, and from al! outward ills 
Protect her sylph-like hand, 
As we, had Ht wishes power, 
Would shield from grief her every hour. 
And say, if in her future years 
By fortune’s — _ ~ t 
While journeying pgh this v tears, 
| apne a kind heart's aid, 
"Tis hers the slightest wish to tell, 
And ours to promptly act.—Farewell ! 


LINES TO THE MEMORY OF JAMES W. CARR, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


Who died of palsy, at the residence of his step-father, Dr. Joho 8. Le Tonelier, in thie chy, Au- 
gust the twenty-ninth, 1834, in the twenty-fourth year of bisage. He 
College, in 1829, and always sustained a sigh character for integrity and 


And shall no tear be shed for thee, 


Companion of youth's wigs r days? 


Forever may thy me 


: mary : 
Linked with the fondest note of praise. 


Can we forget the heart that beat 


Responsive to our slightest grief ; 


The gentle eye that turned to meet 


Our every sorrow with relief? 


Can we forget thy Dn love 


For aught exalted pure or great ; 


yer all base intents above 


ith noble zeal for truth elate ? 


An early grave, was thine, oh friend, 


In death’s cold sleep thou liest low ; 


Yet may our mourning voices blend 


For , in deepest tones of wo. 


Vain the rich promise of thy youth, 


And vain our ki hopes for thee ; 


That heart that beat to love and truth 


Pained by our grief no more may be. 


We mourn but not as those to whom 


No bright and cheering hope is given ; 
: tee tome 


We trust the pathway 


To thee was but the road to heaven. 


Farewell! and may the friends that yet 


Tread the same path thou hast trod, 


Meet, when their earthly suns have set, 


With thee around the throne of God. 


EPITHALAMIUM 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF M. M. MARTIN, ESQ. TO MISS JANE J. IRWIN. 


—— 


BY 8. WOODWORTH. 





The flame that burns on Hymen’s shrine, 
if fann'd by Cupid's fragrant breath, 
For ever glows, a light divine, 
That brightens at the touch of death. 


And naught in heaven or earth Can sever 


The nuptial couch is heaven on earth, 
If truth and purity be there ; 
*Tis not in words to speak its 


There fond affection joins with truth, 
To revel in ambrosial sweets, 
An Eden of immortal youth. 





greduaied at Union 
alle laments 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 





BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 





The Golden Horn and its scenery—the sultan’s wives and Arabians— 
the Vailey of Sweet Waters—beauty of the Turkish minarets—the 
mosque of Sulymanye l at their devotions—the muezzin 
—the bazaar of the opium-eaters—the mad-house of Constantinople, 
and description of its inmates—their wretched treatment—the hippo- 
drome and the mosque of Sultan Achmet—the J flections 
on the past, the present, and the future. 

Tur “Golden Horn” is a curved arm of the sea, the broadest 
extremity meeting the Bosphorus and forming the harbour of Con- 
stantinople, and the other tapering away till it is lost in the “ Valley 
of Sweet Waters.” It curls through the midst of the “ seven hilled” 
city, and you cross it whenever you have an errand in old Stamboul. 
Its hundreds of shooting caiques, its forests of merchantmen and 
men-of-war, its noise and its confusion are exchanged in scarce ten 
minutes of swift pulling for the breathless and Eden-like solitude of a 
valley that has not its parallel, I am inclined to think, between the 
Mississippi and the Caspian. It is called in Turkish khyat-khana. 
Opening with a gentle curve from the Golden Horn, it winds away 
into the hills toward Belgrade, its long and even hollow, threaded by 
a lively stream, and carpeted by a broad belt of unbroken green 
sward swelling up to the enclosing hills, with a grass so verdant 
and silken that it seems the very floor of faéry. In the midst of 
its longest stretch to the eye, (perhaps two miles of level meadow,) 
stands a beautiful serai of the sultan’s, unfenced and open, as if it 
had sprung from the lap of the green meadow like a lily. The 
stream runs by its door, and over a mimic fall whose lip is of scol- 
loped marble, is built an oriental kiosk, all carving and gold, that is 
only too delicate and fantastical for reality. 

Here, with the first grass of spring, the sultan sends his fine- 
footed Arabians to pasture ; and here come the ladies of his harem, 
(chosen, women and horses, for much the same class of qualities,) 
and in the long summer afternoons, with mounted eunuchs on the 
hills around, forbidding on pain of death, all approach to the sacred 
retreat, they venture to drop their jealous veils and ramble about 
in their unsunned beauty. 

After a gallop of three or four miles over the broad waste table 
plains, in the neighbourhood of Constantinople, we checked our 
horses suddenly on the brow of a precipitous descent, with this 
scene of beauty spread out before us. I had not yet approached it 
by water, and it seemed to me as if the earth had burst open at my 
feet, and revealed some realm of enchantment. Behind me, and 
away beyond the valley to the very horizon, I could see only a 
trackless heath, brown and treeless, while a hundred feet below 
lay a strip of very Paradise, blooming in all the verdure and heavenly 
freshness of spring. We descended slowly, and crossing a bridge 
half-hidden by willows, rode in upon the elastic green sward, (for 
myself) with half a feeling of profanation. There were no eunuchs 
upon the hills, however, and our spirited Turkish horses threw 
their wild heads into the air, and we flew over the verdant turf like 
a troop of Delhis, the sound of the hoofs on the yielding carpet 














scarcely audible. The fair palace in the centre of this domain of 
loveliness was closed, and it was only after we had walked around 
it that we observed a small tent of the prophet’s green couched in 
a small dell on the hill side, and containing probably the guard of 
its imperial master. 

We mounted again and rode up the valley for two or three miles, 
following the same level and verdant curve, the soft carpet broken 
only by the silver thread of the Barbyses, loitering through it on its 
way to the sea. A herd of buffaloes, tended by a Bulgarian boy, 
stretched on his back in the sunshine, and a small caravan of camels 
bringing wood from the hills, and keeping to the soft valley as a re- | 


lief to their spongy feet, were the only animated portions of the | 
landscape. I think I shall never form to my mind another picture 
of romantic rural beauty (an employment of the imagination I am 
much given to when out of humour with the world) that will not 
resemble the “ Valley of Sweet Waters’—the khyat-kkana of Con- 
stantinople. ‘‘ Poor Slingsby” never was here.* 

The lofty mosque of Sulymanye, the bazaars of the opium-eaters, 
and the Timar-hané, or mad-house of Constantinople, are all upon | 
one square in the highest part of the city. We entered the vast | 
court of the mosque from a narrow and filthy street, and the im- 
pression of its towering plane-trees and noble area, and of the 
strange, but grand and costly pile in its centre, was almost devo- 
tional. An inner court, enclosed by a kind of romanesque wall, 
contained a sacred marble fountain of light and airy architecture, | 
and the portico, facing this was sustained by some of those splendid | 
and gigantic éolumns of porphyry and jasper, the spoils of the 
churches of “Asia Minor.t 

I think the most beautiful spire that rises into the sky is the | 








* Irving says, in one of his most exquisite pussages :—‘ He who has | 
sallied forth into the world like poor Slingsby, full of sunny anticipations, 
finds too soon how different the distant scene becomes when visited. The 
smooth place roughens as he approaches; the wild place becomes tame | 
and barren; the fairy tints that beguiled him on, still fly to the distant | 
hill, or gather upon the land he has left behind, and every part of the 
landseape is greener than the spot he stands on.” Full of music and 
beautiful expression as this is, I, for one, have not found it true. Bright 
as I had imagined the much-sung lands beyond the water, J have found 
many a scene in Italy and the east that has more than answered the crav- 
ing for beauty in my heart. Val d’Arno, Vallombrosa, Venice, Terni, 
Tivoli, Albano, the Isles of Greece, the Bosphorus, and the matchless | 
Valley I have described, have, with a hundred other spots less famous, far 
outgone in their exquisite reality, even the brightest of my anticipations. 
‘The passage is not necessarily limited in its meaning to scenery, however, | 
and of moral disappointment it is beautifully true. There is many a 
* poor Slingsby,” the fate of whose sunny anticipations of life it describes | 


but too faithfully. 


|| believed themselves emperors, warriors, poets ; these wretched walls 


|| was chained a maniac. The doors of the cells were all open, and, 


|| it was not difficult to believe that misery like his for two long years 








t Sulymanye was built of the ruins of the church, Saint Euphemia, | 
at Chalcedonia. 
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Turkish minaret. If I may illustrate an object of such magnitude 
by so trifling a comparison, it is exactly the shape and proportions of 
an ever-pointed pencil-case—the silver bands answering to the en- 
circling galleries, one above another, from which the muezzin calls 
out the hour of prayer. The minaret is painted white, the gal- 
leries are fantastically carved, and rising to the height of the high- 
est steeples in our country, (four and sometimes six to a single 
mosque) these slender and pointed fingers of devotion seem to 
enter the very sky. Remembering, dear reader, that there are ¢wo 
hundred and twenty mosques, and three hundred chapels in Constan- 
tinople, raising, perhaps, in all, a thousand minarets to heaven, you 
may get some idea of the magnificence of this seven-hilled capital 
of the east. 

It was near the hour of prayer, and the devout mussulmans were 
thronging into the court of Sulymanye by every gate. Passing 
the noble doors, with their strangely-carved arches of arabesque, 
which invite all to enter but the profaning foot of the Christian, 
the turbaned crowd repaired first to the fountains. From the walls 
of every mosque, by small conduits pouring into a marble basin, 
flow streams of pure water for the religious ablutions of the faith- 
ful. The mussulman approaches, throws off his flowing robe, steps 
out of his yellow slippers, and unwinds his voluminous turban with 
devout deliberateness. A small marble step, worn hollow with 
pious use, supports his foot while he washes from the knee down- 
ward. His hands and arms, with the flowing sleeve of his silk shirt 
rolled to the shoulder, receive the same lavation, and then, wash- 
ing his face, he repeats a brief prayer, resumes all but his slippers, 
and enters the mosque barefooted. The mihrab, (or niche indi- 
cating the side toward the tomb of the prophet,) fixes his eye. He 
folds his hands together, prays a moment standing, prostrates him- 
self flat on his face toward the hallowed quarter, rises upon his 
knees, and continues praying and prostrating himself for, perhaps, 
half an hour. And all this process is required by the mufti, and 
performed by every good mussulman five times a day! A rigid 
adherence to it is almost universal among the Turks. In what an 
odour of sanctity would a Christian live, who should make himself 
thus “ familiar with heaven !” 

As the muezzin from the minaret was shouting his last “ mashal- 
lah!” with a voice like a man calling out from the clouds, we left 
the court of the majestic mosque, with Byron’s reflection : 


“ Alas! man makes that great which makes him little !” 


and, having delivered ourselves of this scrap of poetical philoso- 
phy, we crossed over the square to the opium-eaters. 

A long row of half-ruined buildings, of a single story, with 
porticoes in front, and the broad, raised platform beneath, on which 
the Turks sit cross-legged at public places, is the scene of what 
was once a peculiarly oriental spectacle. The mufti has of late 
years denounced the use of opium, and the devotees to its sublime 
intoxication have either conquered the habit, or what is more pro- 
bable, indulge it in more secret places. The shops are partly ruin- 
ous, and those that remain in order are used as cafés, in which, how- 
ever, it is said that the dangerous drug may still be procured. My 
companion inquired of a good-humoured-looking caffejee whether 
there was any place at which a confirmed opium-eater could be 
seen under its influence. He said there was an old Turk, who | 
was in the habit of frequenting his shop, and, if we could wait an 
hour or two, we might see him in the highest state of intoxication. 
We had no time to spare, if the object had been worth our while. 

And here, thought I, as we sat down and took a cup of coffee 
in the half-ruined café, have descended upon the delirious brains of 
these noble drunkards, the visions of Paradise so glowingly de- 
scribed in books—visions, it is said, as far exceeding the poor in- 
vention of the poet, as the houris of the prophet exceed the fair 
damsels of this world. Here men, otherwise in their senses, have 





and bending roof the fair proportions of a palace; this gray old 
caffejee a Hylas or a Ganymede. Here men have come to cast off, 
for an hour, the dull thraldom of the body; to soar into the glo- 
rious world of fancy at a penalty of a thousand times the proportion | 
of real misery; to sacrifice the invaluable energies of health, and | 
deliberately poison the very fountain of life, for a few brief moments 

of magnificent and phrensied blessedness. It is powerfully described 

in the “ Opium-Eater” of De Quincy. 

At the extremity of this line of buildings, by a natural proximity, 
stands the Timar-hané. We passed the porter at the gate with- | 
out question, and entered a large quadrangle, surrounded with the | 
grated windows of cells on the ground-floor. In every window 





descending by a step upon the low stone floor of the first, we found | 
ourselves in the presence of four men chained to rings, in the four 





bling with the cold, interrupted his monologue continually with fits 
of the wildest laughter. Farther on sat a young man of a face so 
full of intellectual beauty, an eye so large and mild, a mouth of 
such mingled sadness and sweetness, and a forehead so broad, and 
marked so nobly, that we stood, all of us, struck with a simulta- 
neous feeling of pity and surprise. A countenance more beaming 
with all that is admirable in human nature, I have never seen, even 
in painting. He might have sat to Da Vinci for the “beloved 
apostle.” He had tied the heavy chain by a shred to a round of 
the grating, to keep its weight from his neck, and seemed calm and 
resigned, with all his sadness. My friend spoke to him, but he an- 
swered obscurely, and, seeing that our gaze disturbed him, we 
passed unwillingly on. Oh, what room there is in the world for 
pity! If that poor prisoner be not a maniac, (as he may not be,) 
and, if nature has not falsified in the structure of his mind the su- 
perior impress on his features, what Prometheus-like agony has he 
suffered! The guiltiest felon is better cared for. And allowing 
his mind to be a wreck, and allowing the hundred human minds, 
in the same cheerless prison, to be certainly in ruins, oh what have 
they done to be weighed down with iron on their necks, and ex- 
posed, like caged beasts, shivering and naked, to the eye of piti- 
less curiosity? I have visited lunatic asylums in France, Italy, 
Sicily, and Germany, but, culpably neglected as most of them are, 
I have seen nothing comparable to ‘this in horror. “Is he never 
unchained?”’ we asked. * Never!” And yet, from the ring to the 
iron collar, there was just chain enough to permit him to stand up- 
right! There were no vessels near them, not even a pitcher of 
water. Their dens were cleansed and the poor sufferers fed at 
appointed hours, and, come wind or rain, there was neither shutter 
nor glass to defend them from the inclemency of the weather. 

We entered most of the rooms, and found in all the same damp- 
ness, filth and misery. One poor wretch had been chained to the 
same spot for twenty years. The keeper said he never slept. He 
talked all the night long. Sometimes at mid-day his voice would 
cease, and his head nod for an instant, and then with a start as if 
he feared to be silent, he raved on with the same incoherent rapi- 
dity. He had been adervish. His collar and chain were bound 
with rags, and a tattered coat was fastened up on the inside of 
the window, forming a small recess in which he sat, between the 
room and the grating. He was emaciated to the last degree. His 
beard was tangled and filthy, his nails curled over the ends of his 
fingers, and his appearance, save only an eye of the keenest lustre, 
that of a wild beast. 

In the last room we entered, we found a good-looking young man, 
well dressed, healthy, composed, and having every appearance of a 
person in the soundest state of mind and body. He saluted us 
courteously, and told my friend that he was a renegade Greek. He 
had turned mussulman a year or two ago, had lost his reason, and 
so was brought here. He talked of it quite as a thing of course, and 
seemed to be entirely satisfied that the best had been done for him. 
One of the party took hold of his chain. He winced as the collar 
stirred on his neck, and said the lock was on the outside of the 
window, (which was true,) and that the boys came in and tormented 
him by pulling it sometimes. ‘ There they are,” he said, pointing 
to two or three children who had just entered the court, and were 
running round from one prisoner to another. We bade him good 
morning, and he laid his hand to his breast and bowed with a smile. 
As we passed toward the gate, the chattering lunatic on the oppo- 
site side screamed after us, the old dervish laid his skinny hands 
on the bars of his window, and talked louder and faster, and the 
children, approaching close to the poor creatures, laughed with de- 
light at their excitement. , 

It was a relief to escape to the common sights and sounds of the 
city. We walked on to the Hippodrome. The only remaining 
beauty of this famous square is the unrivalled mosque of Sultan 
Achmet, which, though inferior in size to the renowned Santa So- 
phia, is superior in elegance both within and without. Its six 
slender and towering minarets are the handsomest in Constantino- 
ple. The wondrous obelisk in the centre of the square, remains 
perfect as in the time of the Christian emperors, but the brazen 
tripod is gone from the twisted column, and the serpent-like pillar 
itself is leaning over with its brazen folds to its fall. 

Here stood the barracks of the powerful Janizaries, and from the 
side of Sultan Achmet the cannon were levelled upon them, as 
they rushed from the conflagration within. And here, when Con- 
stantinople was the “second Rome,” were witnessed the triumphal 
processions of Christian conquest, the march of the crusaders, bound 
for Palestine, and the civil tumults which Justinian, walking among 
the people with the gospel in his hand, tried in vain to allay ere 
they burnt the great edifice built of the ruins of the temple of Solo- 
mon. And around this now neglected area, the captive Gelimer 
followed in chains the chariot of the conquering Belisarius, repeat- 








corners, by massy iron collars. The man in the window sat | 
crouched together, like a person benumbed, (the day was raw and | 


|| cold as December,) the heavy chain of his collar hanging on his | 


naked breast, and his shoulders imperfectly covered with a narrow | 
blanket. His eyes were large and fierce, and his mouth was fixed || 
in-an expression of indignant sullenness. My companion asked | 
him if he were ill. He said he should be well, if he were out— | 
that he was brought there ina fit of intoxication two years ago, and | 
was no more crazy than his keeper. Poor fellow! It might easily | 
betrue! He lifted his heavy collar from his neck as he spoke, and 


would, of itself, destroy reason. There was a better dressed man 
in the opposite corner, who informed us, in a gentlemanly voice, 
that he had been a captain in the sultan’s army, and was brought | 
there in the delirium of a fever. He was at a loss to know, he 
said, why he was imprisoned still. 

We passed on to a poor, half naked wretch in the last stage of | 
illness and idiocy, who sat chattering to himself, and, though trem- | 











ing the words of Solomon, “ Vanity of vanities! all is vanity!” 
while the conqueror himself, throwing aside his crown, prostrated 
himself at the feet of the beautiful Theodora, raised from a Roman 
actress to be the Christian empress of the east. From any elevated 
point of the city, you may still see the ruins of the palace of the 
renowned warrior, and read yourself a lesson on human vicissitudes, 
remembering the school-book story of * an obolon for Belisarius!” 

The Hippodrome was, until late years, the constant scene of the 
games of the jereed. With the destruction of the Janizaries, and 
the introduction of European tactics, this graceful exercise has 
gone out of fashion. The east is fast losing its picturesqueness. 
Dress, habits, character, every thing seems to be undergoing a gra- 
dual change, and when, as the Turks themselves predict, the mos- 
lem is driven into Asia, this splendid capital will become another 
Paris, and with the improvements in travel, a summer in Constan- 
tinople will be as little thought of as a tour in Italy. Politicians 
in this part of the world predict such a change as about to arrive. 
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colonel had taken it into his head to make trial. I had been some 
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THE MARRIAGE PORTION. 
From La Revue Francaise for September. 


I was brought up in the village of Montreuil, by the good old 
curé himself; and the little I know of music was gained from him 
in the happiest part of my life—the time when I sang in the choir 
of his chapel, and had round red cheeks, which people used to tap 
when I passed through the streets, a sweet, clear voice, long curl- 
ing locks, loaded with powder, wooden shoes, and a blue frock. I 
do not look in the glass very often, but I think, sometimes, that 
my appearance is somewhat different now. One of my greatest 
delights was an old spinet, not in very good tune, which the curé 
had in his parlour, and on which I was never weary of pounding ; 
my ear was not bad, and the good old man took pains to teach me 
the gamut and to make me practise solfeggio. When he was 
pleased with me, he used to pinch my cheeks till they were purple, 
and say to me, “ Maturin, my boy, your father and mother were 
only poor peasants, but if you become perfect in your catechism 
and your solfeggio, and leave off playing with that rusty old mus- 
ket, there is no fear of your not becoming a first-rate musician.” 
This gave me courage, and I thumped away, harder than ever, upon 
the keys of the spinet, of which about half the wires were broken. 

Sometimes I was allowed to go out and play, but my first plea- 
sure was to go, with a lump of bread in my hand, and sit down at 
the end of the park of Montreuil, close to a party of masons and 
other workmen, who were building a little pavilion for the queen. 
Thither I led by the hand a little girl, of nearly my own age, whom 
the curé also instructed in music, because she had a very fine voice. 
Her name was Pierrette, and her mother was the old gentleman’s 
housekeeper. She was about thirteen years old, and already so 
beautiful that people used to stop her as she went along, to admire 
her bright eyes and her exquisite shape, and I have more than once 
seen great ladies get out of their carriages to kiss her and talk to 
her. But she thought nothing of her own sweet face, and loved me 
like a brother. 

Our custom of going to look at the workmen, led us to make ac- 
quaintance with a young stonecutter, some eight or ten years older 
than ourselves. He made us sit near him upon the grass or a piece 
of timber, and when he had a very large stone to cut through, 
Pierrette threw water upon the saw, and I laid hold of one end and 
helped him as much as I could; thus we became the best friends 
in the world. His disposition was gentle and kind, always good- 
humoured, and sometimes gay, but not often. His father, an archi- 
tect, had been so thoroughly ruined, that the young man was obliged 
to work hard for his living, and he had resigned himself to his fate 
very cheerfully ; but nature had made him a poet. He always sang 
at his work, making the poetry as he went along, and every new 
block of stone that he took in hand was sure to give birth to a new 
series of couplets. Sometimes he would make Pierrette and me 
sing his verses ; and sometimes he amused himself with composing 
little dialogues, which he made us repeat with appropriate gestures, 
as though we were acting scenes in a play. But with all this, he 
was a good workman, and minded his business, as the event proved, 
for in less than a year he became a master-mason. He had to sup- 
port by his labour his old widowed mother, and two little brothers, 
who often came to see him at work, and then he sang more gaily 
than ever. We used to call him plain Michael, but his full name 
was Michael-Jean Sedaine, afterward so well known as that of a 
distinguished dramatist. 

The good curé of Montreuil loved me very much, and treated me so 
kindly that I should have utterly forgotten, if he had not constantly 
reminded me, that I was the offspring of two poor peasants, whom 
the small-pox had carried off, almost before I had time even to see 
them. At sixteen I was wild and ignorant enough, but I knew a 
little Latin, a great deal of music, and was remarkably skilful in 
all sorts of garden labour. My life was happy, for Pierrette was al- 
ways with me, and I could look at her as I worked, even though I 
had nothing to say. One day as I was lopping the branches of an 
elm in the park of Montreuil, and binding them up in little faggots, 


Pierrette said to me, ‘Oh Maturin, here are two grand and beav- | 


tiful ladies coming toward us along the alley ; what shall we do?” 

I looked, and beheld, sure enough, two young and lovely women 
advancing rapidly, one a little behind the other. The first was the 
tallest of the two, and had on a rich dress of rose-coloured silk ; 
she was almost running, and her companion found it difficult to keep 
up with her. Like a little fool of a peasant as I was, I felt terribly 
alarmed, and said to Pierrette, ‘Let us run away.” But there was 
no longer time; and my terror was redoubled at seeing the rose 
lady make a sign to Pierrette, who blushed scarlet and stood mo- 
tionless, holding me fast by the hand as if for protection. As for 
myself, I took off my cap and leaned against a tree, trembling like a 
leaf. When the lady had reached the spot where we were standing, 
she went direct to Pierrette, and taking her gently by the chin, lifted 
up her head and exclaimed to her companion, ‘ Well, did I not tell 
you that the dress was beautiful !” Just the thing for my masquerade 
on Tuesday? And is she not lovely too? My little angel, you will 
give your clothes to the people who will come for them from me, 
will you not? You shall have mine in exchange.” 

“Oh madame”—was all that Pierrette could utter. The other 
lady began to smile, but with a gentle, tender and melancholy ex- 
pression, which I have never forgotten, and advancing toward us, 
she took the hand of Pierrette, and bade her approach, telling her 
at the same time that nobody disputed the wishes of the lady who 
had addressed her. 

“Make no change whatever in your dress,” resumed the lady 
in the rose-coloured silk, menacing her piayfully with a little gold- 








handled riding- whip which she carried in her hand ; and then turning 


to me she said, “‘ And here is a fine lad, too; he must become a 
soldier, and then you shall be married to each other.” 

She spoke laughingly and quickly, and then giving the cheek of 
Pierrette a gentle tap, she left us utterly amazed and dumb with 
admiration and astonishment. When they were gone we looked at 
each other without saying a word, and, as if by a mutual impulse, 
turned our faces toward the house of the curé, where we soon ar- | 
rived, holding each other by the hand as usual, and very silent, but | 
not a little delighted with our adventure. The good old man soon 
perceived that something had happened, for Pierrette’s face was | 
glowing with blushes, and I hung my head as if ashamed to meet | 
his eye. He asked what was the matter, and I replied very gravely, | 
“ Monsieur le curé, I want to be a soldier.” I thought he would 
have fallen to the ground. ‘“ What?” he exclaimed; “do you | 
wish to leave me? For heaven’s sake, Pierrette, what has hap- | 
pened to him, that he wants to be a soldier? Do you love me no 
longer, Maturin ; have you lost all your affection for Pierrette ! What 
have we done to you! And what will become of the fine education 
I have given you! Time finely lost, indeed! But speak, speak, un- 
grateful boy,” he added, shaking me by the shoulder. I hung my 
head still lower, and looked stedfastly at my wooden shoes, but an- 
swered firmly, “I want to be a soldier.” The old housekeeper 
brought a glass of water to the curé, and began to cry ; Pierrette 
cried too, and said not a word, but she was not angry at my wish- | 
ing to be a soldier, for she knew that it was for the sake of marry- 
ing her, as the lady in the park had said. 

Just at this moment two tall powdered lacquies entered with a 
waiting-maid, who looked like a great lady, and inquired whether 
Pierrette had packed up her dress for the queen and the Princesse 
de Lamballe. The poor old curé was struck dumb, and Pierrette 
and her mother were so frightened that they had not courage to open 
a little casket which the waiting-maid had brought in exchange for 
Pierrette’s clothes ; and they went up stairs to their dressing-room, 
very much as one might go to the scaffold. As soon as they were 
gone, the curé questioned me as to the meaning of all this, and I told 
him the whole story as briefly as I could. “ And it is for this that 
you wish io leave us,” he said, taking me by both hands; “you do 
not perceive that the greatest lady in Europe only spoke to a little 
peasant like you from the impulse of the moment, and has already 
forgotten you and all your concerns. If any one should tell her that 
you had taken her word for a positive command, she would say that 
you were a great blockhead, and that for any thing she cared you 
might remain a gardener to the end of your life. Besides, what 
will you gain by enlisting as a soldier? You may earn six times as 
much by gardening and teaching music ; you will lose the good prin- 












































twenty minutes in this attitude, doing my best to enact the part of 
& statue or a petrifaction, when I saw at the end of my gun, the 
quiet, slender figure of my good friend Michael, the stonecutter. 
“You have come at a lucky moment,” said I, “ and you will oblige 
me very particularly, if you will just place your cane for an instant 
under my bayonet, without letting anybody see you; the cane will 
be none the worse, and my arms will feel a great deal better.” 

“ Ah, Matarin my friend,” he replied, “you are well punished 
for leaving Montreuil; you are in a fair way to lose all the music 
you used to love so much, and I suspect that what you hear at the 
parade, is hardly worth the exchange.” 

“Tt is all the same,” I answered, raising my gun from the sup- 
port of his cane, with a feeling of pride; ‘‘it is all the same; every 
one has his notion.” 

“You will never again raise those fine peaches of Montreuil, 
with Pierrette for your assistant ; and her lips are freshor and riper 
than they.” 

“Tt is all the same,” I repeated; “every one to his notion.” 

“You will have to kneel a long time upon these hard stones, 
taking aim at nothing, before you get to be even a simple corporal.’” 

“Tt is all the same,” I answered once more; “if I get on but 
slowly, still I shall get on; success is sure to him who can afford 
to wait with patience; and when I get to be a sergeant, I shall be 
something, and then I will marry Pierrette.” 

Michael sighed. “Ah, Maturin,” said he, “you are any thing 
but wise; you are too ambitious and too proud, my friend. Would 
you not like to be discharged, if some one would buy a substitute 
for you, and come and marry Pierrette at once!” ‘ Michael,” I 
answered, “your condition seems to be changed, as well as your 
character; you no longer seem to be a mason, for you wear a vel- 
vet doublet instead of a jacket and an apron. But I remember 
what you used to say; ‘every one must fulfil his destiny.’ I would 
not marry with other people’s money, and I am fulfilling my des- 
tiny, as you see. Besides, it was the queen who put this notion 
into my head, and what the queen says, must be right. She told 
me to become a soldier, and that then we should be married.” 

“But tell me,” said Michael, “if the queen would give you the 
money, would you take it and marry Pierrette ?” 

“No, Michael, I would not take her money, even were she dis- 
posed to give it?” 

“ But suppose Pierrette herself should gain a dowry ?” 

“Yes, Michael, in that case I would marry her at once.” 

“Well,” said he, “I will tell this to the queen.” 

“ Are you mad,” said I, “or are you a servant in the palace?” 





ciples I have taught you, and instead of continuing modest, gentle, 
and well-behaved, become rude, vicious and insolent. _Pierrette will 
never be the wife of a rough and dissipated soldier, and her mother 
would forbid it, were she herself ever so willing.” 

I still kept my eyes fixed upon the straps of my wooden shoes, 
pouting and scratching my head, and could only mutter in reply, 
“T cannot help it, monsieur ; I want to be a soldier.” 

The good curé had nothing more to say; so he opened the door, 
and with a sorrowful look, pointed toward Versailles and left me. I 
understood his gesture, and marched out without a word. I should 
have done exactly as he did, had I been in his place, but I did not 
think so then. I stuck my cap on one side of my head, pulled 
up the collar af my blue frock, took my stick in my hand and set 
out at once for Versailles, without bidding adieu to any one. Stop- 
ping at a little pot-house on the road, I found three dashing fel- 
lows in cocked-hats, edged with gold, white uniforms turned-up with 
rose-coloured facings, their long mustaches stiff with pomatam, and 
their heads covered with powder ; they were recruiting sergeants of 
the royal regiment of Auvergne. They told me that I had only to seat 
myself at table with them, to form a just notion of the perfect fe- 
licity perpetually enjoyed by the soldiers of that regiment. They 
made me eat roasted chicken, potted hare, and partridge, and drink 
superb claret and champagne; and they swore to me upon their 
honour that in the Auvergne Royale, I should eat and drink nothing 
worse from one year’s end to another. Afterward I found out how 
closely they adhered to truth in their eulogiums. They swore to 
me also (for they did swear like troopers) that in their regiment 
the soldier’s life was one of perfect liberty ; that the common sol- 
diers were better off than the officers in any other, enjoying a most 
agreeable society of gay fellows and pretty women ; that the music 
was superb, and that above all, they made every thing in the world 
of those who could play on the piano. This last circumstence de- 
cided me. 

The next day, then, I had the honour of belonging to the royal 
regiment of Auvergne. It was a fine corps, no doubt, but then I | 
could see neither Pierrette nor the curé. I asked for roasted chicken | 
for my dinner, and they gave me that delicious compound of bread, | 
tough mutton and potatoes, known all over the world by the name 
of ratatouille. Moreover, they taught me to hold up my head and | 
to perform the manual exercise with remarkable precision—to march 
in ordinary time, quick time and double-quick ; they made me wear 
a long thick guewe, that dangled half way down my back ; and they 
did me the honour to promise that in time, if I behaved well, I | 
should be admitted into the first company of grenadiers. But I saw 
nothing of Pierrette or the curé, and I had no time for music. 

One fine day, when I had committed some trifling error at drill, | 
they made me kneel upon the pavement perfectly motionless ; hav- | 
ing directly in front of me a blazing July sun, upon which I was | 
forced to gaze without even winking, with my musket at my shoul- | 











der in the attitude of firing ; and I was encouraged to maintain my | 
luxurious position by the presence of an honest corporal, who raised | 
the muzzle of my piece from time to time, if I allowed it to des- 
cend an inch or two from fatigue, by rapping me over the knuckles 


“Neither one nor the other, Maturin, although I no longer work 
in stone.” 

** And what do you work in, then?” said I. 

“ Pen, ink and paper.” 

“Bah!” said I, “is this possible?” 

“Indeed it is, my friend; I construct little pieces that are not 
always bad. You shall see.” 

“I am very glad to hear it,” I answered ; or rather I would have 
answered, had it not been for the corporal who just then came up, 
and gave Michael's cane such a bang with his stick, that it flew a 
dozen yards into the air; and at the same time he ordered the sen- 
tinel to the black hole, for allowing a citizen to come upon the 
parade-ground. 

Michael saw that it was time for him to go; he picked up his 
cane very quietly and walked away, saying, ‘I assure you, Ma- 
turin, that I will relate all this to the queen.” 





My little Pierrette was a good girl, of a firm and decided charae- 
ter. She gave the curé and her mother to understand that she was 
resolved to have Maturin for her husband, and sat up late at night 
to work upon her wedding-dresses, just as though I had not been 
turned out of the house for years, if not for ever. One day as she 
was sitting at the door of the curé, working and singing as if no- 
thing had happened, she saw a splendid carriage with six horses 
come quickly up the avenue, driven by four postillions in rose-co-~ 
loured livery and with powdered hair, very handsome, and so little 
that at a distance nothing could be seen of them but their great 
jack-boots. But what will you think when I tell you that the foot- 
man who rode before, drew up precisely at the door of the curé’s 
house, where the carriage was polite enough to stop also, and its 
door to opent There was nobody within. As Pierrette was star- 
ing with all her eyes, the footman took off his hat with a superb 
bow, and begged her to have the goodness to take a seat in the 
carriage. You will think, perhaps, that Pierrette made objections ; 
not a bit; she had too much good sense for that. She merely took 
off her wooden shoes, put on a pair of moroccg, with silver buckles, 
folded and laid away her work, and then: to the 1 
leaning upon the arm of the footman, just ugh she had done 
so all her life; since she had exchanged dresses with the queen, 


she was not to be astonished by any thing. 
The carriage was driven to Tia Pierrette was led by the 
obsequious footman through gilded’ rooms with floors of rose-wood 
and mahogany, till at last she heard from an adjoining apartment a 
joyous and musical laugh which frightened her a little ; but as soon 
as the door was opened her courage returned, for she beheld her 
friend the queen and the Princesse de Lamballe. 
‘* Ah, here she is,” exclaimed the queen, with a gay and happy 
smile ; and she ran to her and took both her hands. “Is she not 
fresh and blooming! The very creature for our little project. And 
she has talent too, never fear. Listen to me, my ” continued 
Marie Antoinette; “two gentleméit 
whether you know them or not, say nothi 
they bid you. I know that you can sing, and they will 








with his cane. It was a newly-invented punishment, of which the 


you; if they tell you to rise, to sit, to walk, te go and 
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will rise, sit, walk, go out and return, just as they desire you. Do you 
understand?» All this is for your good. Madame and I will teach 
you something that you must learn, and all that we shall require in 
return will be that you come to us every day for an hour and do 
exactly what we require of you. That is not much, is it, my good 
and pretty girl?” 

Pierrette made no answer, save with a blush; but she felt so 
happy that she could have kissed the beautiful little queen as though 
she had been her school-fellow. Her instructions were scarcely 
finished when two men came in, one tall and thin, the other short 
and fat. When Pierrette saw the tall one, she could not help ex- 
claiming, ‘Goodness! It is ——.” But she remembered her les- 
son, and bit her lip to prevent herself from speaking. 

“ Well,” said the queen ; “ what do you think of her, gentlemen?” 

“Ts she not Rose herself!” said Michael Sedaiae. 

“ A single note, madame,” said the short, stout gentleman, and 


I shall know whether she is the Rose for Monsigny, as well as for |) 


Sedaine. ‘‘Come my child,” added Gretry, turning to Pierrette, 
“let me hear you try the gamut;” and he sounded the wé, re, mi, 
fa, sol. 

Pierrette repeated it after him. 

“ She has a superb voice,” said Gretry. 

The queen clapped her hands with delight, and exclaimed, “ she 
will gain her marriage portion.” 





In the meantime, my regiment was ordered to Orleans, and I 
was dreadfully home-sick. ‘Three months had passed away, and I 
had heard nothing of Michael, or the curé, or Pierrette. I grew 
thin, and pale, and weak, and my comrades laughed at me; some 
because they thought me really ill, and others because they believed 
that I was only pretending. ‘There was nothing left for me but to 
die, in order to convince them of their error, and yet I was not 
altogether tired of living. 

One day, an officer of my company came to me, and said, “‘ Ma- 
turin, you can read; come, and look at this placard.” And he led 
me to a wall, upon which was posted the following play-bill : 

‘BY THE ROYAL COMMAND. 

“On Monday next will be performed the uew tragedy of Irene, 
by M. de Voltaire, and the operetta of Rose et Colas; the words 
by M. de Sedaine, and the music by M. Monsigny ; being for the 
benefit ‘of the celebrated Mademoiselle Colombe, who will appear 
as Rosen the operetta. Her majesty, the queen, has condescended 
to promise that, on this night, she will honour the theatre with her 
presence.” 

“Well, captain,” said I, ‘ what has all this to do with me?” 

“ Harkye, Maturin,” he answered, “‘ you are a good fellow, and 
a handsome fellow besides ; you shall have your hair curled and pow- 
dered, and I will place you on guard, at the door of the queen's box.” 

So said, and so it was done. Monday night came, and found me 


in full uniform at the door of the royal box, standing upon a purple |; 


carpet, and surrounded by garlands and festoons of flowers. The 
manager was bustling about like a man too happy to stand still, and, 
seeking Gretry, whom he met, at length, just opposite the place 
where I was standing. 

“Ah, Gretry, my dear Gretry,” said the manager, “tell me, I beg 
of you, may I not speak one word with this celebrated vocalist you 
have brought me? Not that I presume for a moment to doubt her 
talent, but you know how anxious I feel—the queen—there has 
been no rehearsal.” 

“ Time enough,” coolly answered Gretry, “‘ when she comes upon 
the stage. Make yourself perfectly easy ; Sedaine and I have seen 
and heard her—that is enough for you. But, tell me; you have 
doubled your prices, I hope!” 

‘“‘ Better than that, Monsieur Gretry: I have raised them to a 
louis-d’or ; less than that would have been disrespectful to the queen.” 

At this moment there was a great noise of carriages and horses, 
and the shouts of the people without, announced the arrival of the 
queen, who entered so quickly that I had barely time to * present 
arms” before she had passed into her box. She was followed by a 
number of ladies and courtiers, among whom I recognised the sweet 
but melancholy face of her who had accompanied the queen on her 
visit to Montreuil. 

The performance began at once. The queen chatted and lnughed 
all through the tragedy, and of course, nobody listened; but when the 
opera commenced, she was all attention, and the audience were pro- 
foundly silent. All of a sudden I heard a full, rich, melodious voice 
that went straight to my heart, and affected me so much that I trem- 
bled, and had to lean upon my gun for support. There was, there 
couid be only one voice in the world like that. I iistened—I stood 
upon my toes, and looking over the heads of the royal party through 
a crevice in the door, beheld the singer. It was a little peasant ; 
and I marvelled at the resemblance she bore to my Pierrette. There 
was her height, her shape, her very dress ; the same red frock, the 
white apron, the sweet little foot, the blue and red striped stock- 
ings, and the silver buckles in her shoes. 

“Mercy upon me!" I exclaimed, “ how clever these actresses 
must be to adopt so completely the look and manner of all sorts of 
people ; here is this famous Mademoiselle Colombe, who lives in a 
splendid house at Paris, dresses like a duchess, and has scores of 
servants to wait on her; and see how exactly she resembles Pier- 
rette! And yet it is clear enough that she is not Pierrette. My 
poor sweetheart cannot sing like that, although her voice is every 
bit as fine.” 

Still I continued to look, until the door of the box was suddenly 
banged in my face. The queen was incommoded by the heat, and 
wished it open. I heard her speaking quickly, and laughing with 
great delight. 

This is excellent,” she said, “and the king will be amused with 
‘adventure. Mademoiselle Colombe will lose no credit by per- 
me to take advantage of her name and reputation. My dear 






ee meemniai 
princess,” she continued, speaking to Madame de Lamballe, “ we 
have taken them all in, finely; these good people are doing a good 
action without knowing it; they are delighted with the great ac- 
tress, and we have but to give the signal to bring down thunders 
of applause.” Thus speaking, she tapped with her fan upon the 
front of the box, and in a moment the house re-echoed with the clap- 
ping of hands and cries of “ Brava, brava.” Rose could not open 
her mouth without a storm of approbation, and the lovely queen 
was in raptures. 

At length the piece was ended, and a shower of wreaths and 
bouquets was thrown at the feet of Rose, from every part of the 
house. “And the real lover, where is he?” said the queen to the 
Duke de Lauzun. The duke came out of the box and beckoned to 
my captain, who was marching up and down the corridor. My 
| captain bowed profoundly and spoke to the duke in a low voice ; 
the queen looked at me; in another moment I saw Michael Se- 
daine, coming up the stzirs, followed by Gretry and the manager ; 
and with them came Pierrette, the real Pierrette, my own, my 
bride, the Pierrette gf Montreuil. The manager, unable to restrain 
his joy, was muttering to himself, “a fine house—a splendid bene- 
fit—eighteen thousand francs at the very least.” The queen rose 
from her seat, and coming out of the box with a bright smile and a 
look of benevolent gaiety, she took Pierrette by the hand, saying, 
“There, my girl, this is the only way in which a marriage portion 
can be gained in an hour without disgrace or crime ;” and then 
turning to me she added, “I hope Monsieur Maturin will have no 
objection now to accept the hand and the fortune of Pierrette, since 
| she has earned it for herself.” 








SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 








FARTHER EXTRACTS FROM DUNLAP’S FORTHCOMING 
HISTORY OF AMERICAN ARTS AND ARTISTS. 


MALBONE. 


| Wuen a boy it was his delight to be wherever he could gain any 
| knowledge of the object that his mind dwelt upon; and appeared 
| deterinined to pursue any light, that might guide him in his efforts 
to become a painter. He frequented the theatre, and having seen 
| the effect of the scenery by lamp-light, he anxiously sought to pene- 
| trate the mystery connected with these shifting pictures. He gained 
admittance behind the curtain by daylight, and the repetition of his 
visits, and the earnestness of his examination of every thing belong- 
| ing to the scenery, attracted the attention of the artist who officiated 
| in that department, and he at length suffered the boy to assist him 
| with the chalk and the brush. After a time Malbone felt bold enough 
| to ask permission to paint a scene, and the request was granted. 
| This was a great step on the ladder to fame. An entire scene, 
| probably a landscape, was produced by the boy, and in due time and 
| proper place exhibited. 
| _* The young painter thus made his debut in a branch of art, as 
| dissimilar to that in which he was destined to become unrivalled, as 
| can well be conceived ; and the hand which in manhood guided the 
| most delicate pencil, and touched with colours of exquisite transpa- 
| rency, commenced by wielding the broad brush of the scene-painter, 
| redolent from the tub where whiting, yellow-oker, prussian-blue, or 
| rose-pink, was mingled with hot and half putrified glue. 
‘“‘Malbone triumphed ; and it is probable that his scene was the 
| first thing approaching to nature, which the market for butcher's 
| meat and poetry had ever displayed, either from the brush, the sock, 
| or the buskin. ‘The reward of the painter’s success was a general 
| ticket of admission, which was the more acceptable, as it gave him 
an opportunity of hearing in secret the commendation of his own 
| work—a reward most delicious to authors and artists. 
| The young painter would doubtless visit the boxes, whenever his 
| scene was to make its appearance; which probably would be in 
| tragedy, comedy, farce, and pantomime, or wherever a landscape 
| was wanted, whether for Bosworth Field, or the island of Jamaica; 
| he enjoyed the praises bestowed on his work, on more occasions than 
| he was entitled to. While his companions in the theatre might 
| suppose that he was listening to the actors, he wis listening to the 
| compliments bestowed upon the landscape, which by its contrast to 
| the other scenery, would long and often call the attention of the 
spectators to its vivid colouring. This may remind some artists, of 
| the assiduous attention they have lavished upon the annual exhibition 
| at Somerset-house, or Clinton-hall, if they had a picture there 
exposed to the public ; and of the eager watchfulness of eye and ear 
| they have bestowed upon the visiters who approached the place, 
| where the painting on which their hopes of fame depended, had been 
| hung by the academic hangmen—how eagerly sounds have been 
| caught, and looks watched, and if no signs of approbation could be 
gathered or imagined, how the heart has sunk, and the injustice of 
those secretly (or loudly) accused, who placed the picture in a bad 
light, or too high, or too low, or destroyed its effect, by approxima- 
tion to some overpowering rival production.” 


A SECRET WELL KEPT, OR THE AGREEABLE SURPRISE. 


“Monsieur Brugere, a French gentleman, who had lived in double 
blessedness, until his consort and himself were of a certain age, 
or a little beyond, called on the painter, and engaged his portrait. 
The transaction, by agreement, was to be a profound secret, as he 
meant to surprise Madame Brugere, by presenting her with a du- 
| plicate of his beloved visage, as a new-year’s gift. While this 
| affair was going on, the painter received a visit from Madame Bru- 

gere. Sully, on seeing - enter, thought the secret had fared the 
fate of most secrets. and was preparing to bring Monsieur’s phy- 
siognomy from its hiding-place ; but the lady did not give him time 
to be a Marplot. « Mr. Sully,’ said she, ‘ you must paint my picture 
very quick; for I am determined to surprise Mr. Brugere very 
much by presenting to him my likeness on new-year’s day, the first 
thing he shall see. Monsieur Brugere has long desired to possess 
my portrait—I have hitherto refused—but now I would surprise 
him, when he shall find it hung up before his face on new-year’s 
morning. So you will paint my portrait, and we shall keep it very, 
very secret, from Monsieur Brugere and all the world.’ Thus this 
happy couple had hit‘on the same plan to increase each other’s 
pleasure at the commencement of the year. Accordingly, both 

















portraits were painted, and both secrets remained inviolate and un- 
suspected. The painter contrived that the pictures should be car- 





OR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 








ried to the Kouse and placed in the parlour on new-year’s eve, after 
the family had retired to rest—the same pretence for the s 
of the proceeding, and the lateness of the hour, answering for 
each, and each plotting with the painter to deceive and surprise the 
other. A visit was soon received from the husband. ‘Aha! Mon- 
sieur Sully! Mon Dieu! how we have all ~*~ trick! I trick 
my wife—my yee sc a trick = Very Pegs on me 
ear morning, Madame Brugere get up into the parlour. 
isten, and I hear her exclaim very loud, laugh immoderately. 
So I go to her to enjoy the joke. ‘Aha! my dear!’ I say, ‘is it 
like?’ * You shall look if it is like :’ and there I found her picture 
by the side of mine. ‘Aha!’ said I, ‘ Sully has told you my 
and you counter-plot me !’ but I found it was the same thought in 
two heads.’ ‘And the mutual desire to produce an agreeable sur- 
prise,’ said the painter.” 
THE PICTURE OF THE WEST FAMILY. 
“Raphael West was born in the year 1769, the oldest son of the 
t historical painter. His portrait as a boy is introduced by his 

father in the beautiful small picture of the family, leaning on the 
arm of his mother’s chair, who is looking at the second son, Ben- 
jamin, an infant on her lap. His school education was entrusted 





to one of the numerous academies that surrounded London, and it 
seems to have been a favourite with the Americans of that day, as 
Mather Brown, John Singleton reg hay son of the painter, and 
now Lord Lyndhurst,) and Raphael West were schoolmates and 
playmates, when, as Mather Brown told Leslie, ‘he and Raefe had 
often, while bathing, given the chancellor in embryo, a ducking in 
the Serpentine river. 

“‘ Having mentioned the West family picture, I will repeat what 
Mr. Charles R. Leslie has said respecting it, as connected with 
my friend Raphael. ‘Of all Mr. West’s pictures, great or small, 
I prefer (perhaps you will laugh at me) the little one representing 
his own family. Sir Joshua Reynolds used to say, ‘no man ever 
painted more than half-a-dozen perfectly original pictures in his life.’ 
Certainly this one stands pre-eminent among Mr. West’s half- 
dozen. It is well known by an indifferent engraving, as large, I 
believe, as the picture, and represents a young mother (Mrs. West) 
soon after the birth of her second child. I know of nothing in the 
art more lovely than the mother and the sleeping babe. Near her 
stands, half reclining, a boy of nine or ten years of age (your old 
friend Raphael West) and on the other side sit two quakers with 
their hats on, the father and brother of the artist, who leans on the 
back of one of their chairs.’ Does he not lean on his wife’s chair? 
By the by, had Allan Cunningham ever seen this picture or even 
seen Mr. West he could not, one would suppose, constantly speak 
of him as a quaker. To return to Leslie. ‘I believe the picture 
represents the first visit = by the father and brother-in-law to 
the lady, after the birth of the second son, and the silence which 
reigns over the whole is that of religious meditation. When Mr. 
West's pictures were sold, Mr. Newton and I agreed, if it should 
come at all within our means, to buy this one between us. But 
Raphael West, to whom it belongs, would not part with it. It was, 
therefore, not included in the sale. I did not know the reason at 
the time, but Raphael since told me, and added, with a feeling 
which does him honour, that as long as he could keep any thing, he 
would not part with that picture. It is well known that when Ben- 
jamin West, a young man, left home for Italy, he had formed an 
attachment to a young lady of Philadelphia, of the name of Shewell. 
On his arrival in England from Italy, his prospects as an artist soon 
assumed so promising an aspect, that he determined to remain 
there, and wrote to his affianced bride, asking her to undertake the 
voyage to England, under the care of his venerable father. The 
lady and her intended father-in-law complied with the request, and 
in London, for the first time, the old gentleman met his eldest son, 
who was a watchmaker, settled in Reading, and at that time forty 
years of age. This son was born after old Mr. West went to 
America, and the mother dying, the child was retained by her rela- 
tives. West married and remained in America until he came to 
bring a bride to his son Benjamin, one of the many children given 
him by his American wife.” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 








BOOK TABLE. 


THE DISTRICT SCHOOL—BY J. ORVILLE TAYLOR. 


Tuis is an instructive work and a delightful one too. The author has 
a high sense of the ludicrous, a keen eye for defects, and he has ob- 
served so closely and described so faithfully, that he has not only made 
an eminently useful book, but one full of amusement. The style is pure 
and perspicuous, and the thought always luminous and frequently elo- 
quent. The work has a very able introduction written by John Duer, 
Esq., and is strongly recommended by a number of our most eminent 
scholars. We are so much pleased with the District School, that we 
shall give a few extracts; as many as our limits will permit. 

“The greatest truth may be made level with the capacities of the younger 
pupils, if the teacher is apt in his comparisons and illustrations: the most 
abstract truth may be invested with magical attractions, if the teacher is 
familiar with the subject, and sees its intimate and harmonious relations 
which run through all the living and visible creation. The same truths 
may be put into a thousand child-like forms, yet not adulterated for di- 
vested of their power ; and this the teacher should study to do by a beau- 
tiful simplicity in his language and ideas. By luminous illustrations he 
may make truth as cheering and nourishing to the soul as light is to the 
eye, or the “ spirit-giving air” to the Jungs; he may make the exercise 
of learning something new, the most delightful employment for the pupil 
that this world will ever give. 

“O why is it that children ‘go tardily te school?” Why is it that they 
dislike instruction? They were made to know and to learn from others: 
it is because they are not taught as nature teaches—simply, variedly, 
pom: the great teacher of teachers should be Nature: let them watch 

r pouring light and truth into the infant mind, and learn a lesson which 
no other can teach. 

“Teachers must be well acquainted with the studies before they can 
I this simplicity: the most learned men are always the most sim- 
ple; the half-educated are those who make a pompous parade of lo: 
words and intricate unmeaning sentences. The man who is master 0 
his subject, is plain, pure, and perspicuous in his style, and always lumi- 
nous and eloquent in thought: but none need this purity and simplicity 
of language and thought, so much as a common-school instructer ; he 1s 
in a mental world, which is fresh from the Creator, and with narrow 
boundaries ; he is where the world with all its duplicity and error has 
not yet intruded ; he is in that young and small part where truth and 
simplicity dwell ; and he should be like his citizens. 

















“OQ! it has made my heart pity human weakness, to see a conceited, 
pompous, arrogant man, the te: and associate of children ; | would 
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i learn that true greatness does not consist in appearing 
pon wed odg . ree a eleet kia : i 

, wa) . society, is very 
en ann me nay to all suc, get your scholar 
respect affection by honesty, simplicity. Fy not 
rooPting the ‘unbourdel und the wonkertal’” 


In speaking of the manners of scholars, the author says— 

“The government and discipline of a school should have particular 
regard to the manners of the scholars. Very little attention is given in 
our district schools to this important of education. I say impor- 
tant, for manners are something with all, and everything with some. I 
must say, and it is with reluctance, that the American people, especially 
the labouring classes, have too great a disregard (may | not almost say 
contempt) for what is called ‘ politeness.’ As soon as this word is men- 
tioned to some, especially in the country, hypocrisy, affectation, and 
hollow civility dance in their fancy, and they immediately suppose that 
every one who is polite is insincere, a dandy, and a fellow of great pre- 
tensions without the least worth. They think that politeness and ho- 
nesty can never be united ; and have suspicions of every one who is not 
as rough and as blunt as they are. Hence, they take no pains to im- 
prove their own manners, or to correct the indecencies and clownish- 
ness of their children or The manners and address of the 
teacher never undergo inspection; they are probably never thought of, 
unless they are a little cultivated, and then, perhaps, they are set down 
to his disadvantage. ‘This is not always so, but it 1s too often. 
a people, have too much selfishness. too much social independe 
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BECKFORD’S ITALY. 


prince of modern Sy barites, partly as the writer of Caliph Vathek, a work 


fifty years ago, and has now, for the first time, seen the light. It is na- 


independent of these adventitious merits, the book is very interesting. 


relates to the elegancies of life, vivid imagination, and unquestionable 
authority in every department of the fine arts; and his descriptions of 
and strictures upon manners, pictures, statues, music, and schools of art 








|| is a sort of misanthropic vigour in his diction too, which is at once cha- 


are too indifferent to those little things and decencies upon which the } racteristic and exciting. It accords well with the stories that are told 

most of our happiness is placed. In our intercourse with each other, \ of his mode of life, and moral and intellectual peculiarities. 

there are a thousand attentions and civilities which greatly, increase our 

enjoyment, and which cost us neither time nor money. ‘This all know, | VISITS AND SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

and all acknowledge ; and it is to be regretted that so little attention is | = a Mrs. J dof thi 

paid to the manners of the children in our district schools. It is true, |! We have already expressed our opinion of } irs. Jameson and of this 

they are taught, in some places, to pull off their hats, and to pitch the |; her last production. Former numbers of the Mirror have also contained 

head towards the ground when a neighbour or a stranger passes or en- 

ters the school. And this is the whole amount of their instructions. If what prospect there is of pleasure in reading the entire work, one of 

: they obey orders in this, by making preparation for some time before the | which, by the way, if we may judge from the great number of papers into 
traveller comes up, and by repeating the bow three or four times, they | hi hi wien be ee 4 f h oo h 
have learned sufficient, and are looked upon as ‘patterns of palneoee.’ aa -é ve 5 cheiel ‘We po pepe — ho re eof ‘lis 
Chastity of t ht and e, and eful manners, are seldom re- || universally admired. reter lographical sketc : 
prey he por in the extreme to —— the uncouthness and vul- || Fanny Kemble. The second volume contains, inter alia, a new edition 

garity which are licensed by some teachers ; for, to be silent on the sub- 1 of the Diary of an Ennuyée, a record of singular interest and beauty. 








ject gives a licence. I know that there are many teachers who are ho- 
nourable exceptions, and I wish there were more. A proper degree of 
attention to the convenience and happiness of others, is no small virtue. 
It is a duty which is binding on all.” 

This is truth, and well told too; all have seen and felt it. 

With the most useful instructions, the author constantly unites either 
amusement of anecdote or the charm of poetical style and thought ; for 
instance, in speaking of the location of school-houses : 

“ But I would ask the reader to think for a moment of the location of 
those he may have witnessed. They are frequently standing on a bleak, 
barren, stony eminence, where the winds and storms have an unbroken, 
chilling sweep, and the hot rays of the summer’s sun one constant burn- 


ing glare, where there is neither grass nor leaf, but heated, drifting sand, | 
rocks. Such is the burning, desolate, dreary situa- | 


or sharp and flint 

tion of many. Others are placed on some marshy, refuse piece of land, 
where the stagnant collections of water, and the noxious vapours poison | 
the atmosphere, and make the situation gloomy and sickly; and others | 
again close by the road’s side, where the passing of travellers, and the 
rattling of carriages divert and distract the mind. 

“In addition to these gloomy, uncomfortable, unheathy situations, | 
and constant interruptions from travellers, there is frequently found close | 
by the school-house, a blacksmith’s shop with its incessant pounding, | 
or the cooper’s shop with its constant ‘ rub-a-dub,’ or a public inn, with | 
all its noise and bustle; so that if there is not bedlam in the school- | 
house, there is all around it. And how unfit the business and company 
of such places for children! How demoralizing the influence on the 
scholars, and how offensive and annoying to the teacher !” 

And again— 

“ A child is educated by other teachers than books and schoolmasters. 
Every object that he sees, whether animate or inanimate, teaches him ; 
every flower, and plant, and shrub, and tree, ‘lessons of heavenly wis- 
dom teach ;’ and every running brook, and singing bird, are teachers ; 
the air, and the earth, and the ocean.teach ; and where they are the most 
eloquent, parents should place the infant mind. There is a difference in 
nature’s teachers, and parents may choose the wisest and the most win- 
ning for their children’s tutors. Then let a lovely, delightful spot be 
selected for the school-house, let-every thing around it be comfortable and 
cheerful. Let the school be 
ness, and every thing that would endanger the bedy or divert the mind.” 


NOVELLETTES OF A TRAVELLER. 

The only objection we have to these volumes is the name, which we 
think not only in bad taste, but very inexpressive of their character and | 
merit. The title-page in full, is, ‘‘ Novellettes of a Traveller, or Odds 
and Ends from the Knapsack of Thomas Singularity, journeyman 
printer. Edited by Henry Junius Nott.” Now it will readily be under- 
stood by every one at all conversant with the ways and means of litera- 
ture, that “ edited” in this case signifies nothing more or less than “ writ. 
ten;” and there is no earthly reason that we can imagine why there 
should be an apparent attempt at mystificatioa, where none is really in- 
tended or will take effect. We confess that when we read a good book, 
we like to know who it is that is delighting us ; and in the present in- | 
stance, the author has no cause to be ashamed or doubtful of his handi- 
work, or to hesitate in claiming it openly as his own. But after all, this 
is no affair of ours ; and we are content to proffer the right hand of fellow- | 
ship to the father of these volumes, whether he chooses to wear the garb of 
singularity or not. They bear the strong and unmistakable impress of ta- | 
lent, tact and knowledge, and will survive. We have encountered no- 
thing more rich and readable for many a day and year. A happy com- 
pound of fine description, striking incident, chaste and easy style, and 
genuine humour, which carries us back to the days of Fielding, Smollet 
and Goldsmith, with not a little of the terseness and energy, which, in 
a great measure, characterize the more modern school of writers. The 
sketchof Thomas Singularity himself, which occupies nearly half the 
first volume, is admirable for its variety of incident and quietdrollery ; and 
the tale of the Andalusian rope-dancer, which follows next, is worthy of 
the Sketch-book. We expected much from this work, knowing the highcha- 
racter of Professor Nott, (of South Carolina,) and we are anything but 





disappointed. The story of the French Officer on the first page of our / 


present number, is taken from it. There are others which we would have 
selected in preference, but for their length: but this will serve to show the 
author’s power of description. 


TERRY’S TRAVELS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
A modest, unpretending volume, in which there is much to please, and 
a large amaqunt of useful as well as agreeable information. The writer 
is evidently possessed of eyes to see and a tongue to ask, and he has 
used them to good purpose. In another portion of the present number, 
we have given to our readers a couple of extracts from which they can 
judge what sort of matter they may look for in the pages of Mr. Terry. 













removed from the noise and sight of busi- || 





THE DRAMA. 





| 

| — 

| PARK THEATRE—MR. KNOWLES. 
| Ir is a fact somewhat surprising that Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, and 

Otway, attempted the stage as a profession, and each exhibited an in- 

| ability to make himself conspicuous in his vocation. Nothing would 
' appear more likely than that a dramatic author should be able to embody 
the highest efforts of poetical imagination ; and where the actor is alike 
the creator and representative of the character assumed, we might rea- 
sonably expect a perfection of illustration unapproachable by other per- 
formers—yet such has not been the case, in numerous instances, besides 
| those of the illustrious dramatists we have quoted. 
Acting is more of a mechanical operation than its admirers are, per- 
| haps, willing to allow. Garrick could hold his audience entranced with 
delight, or bathe them in tears, while he was chuckling aside at the effect 
he was producing; and similar anecdotes might be cited, all tending to 
prove the absence of that high poctical temperament which some have 
insisted should be the requisite in a great actor. We are inclined to the 
belief that an actor may be so imbued with a sense of the exquisite beau- 
ties of his author as, in some degree, to mar the representation of the 
character he is assuming, and we have been confirmed in this opinion by 
the performances of the justly celebrated dramatist who has lately made 
his appearance at the Park. 

Mr. Knowles constantly impresses his audience with his accurate 
knowledge and true conception of the language he is delivering; but 
they are as frequently made ¢ i of the want of that elaborate 
finish, and effective embodying of the character, which are indispensable 
in completing the perfection of acting. In impassioned scenes this want 
is the most striking. We have, indeed, the conception vigorous and 
correct, but there is an inability adequately to convey the force and 
beauty so faithfully conceived. In William Tell and Virginius the de- 
fect was most conspicuous, while in the Hunchback, a character more 
equable and quiet in its delineation, nothing could exceed the fidelity of 
his execution. In scenes purely colloquial, Mr. Knowles displays an 
excellence we have rarely seen equalled, every sentence is pregnant 
| with truth and nature, and the author and the actor are alike pre-eminent. 
There is a rugged abruptness, too, about his acting, which comes with 
all the freshness of originality upon his audience, startling, it is true, butyet 
| forcible and effective ; added to these peculiarities there is a jocularhearti- 
| ness introduced in scenes where we have not been accustomed to such dis- 
| play, which serves to illustrate passages very aptly, and is highly relished 
| by his auditors. We should say Mr. Knowles would excel in comedy ; 
| there his oceasional rich brogue might aid the representations, while, in 
| tragedy, it frequently obtrudes itself rather inopportunely. 
| As the author of the splendid creations Mr. Knowles has selected for 

his performances, it was to be expected that his reception from an Ame- 

| rican audience would be enthusiastic; such has been the case; and, 

| warm-hearted as the nation is, which Mr. Knowles claims as his own, 

he has found that America can yield as fervent adisplay of enthusiasm to 
| genius and talent as the “ green isle” that gave him birth. H. 
Thus saith one of our contributors, in whose judgment touching the 

drama we have great confidence. We confess, however, that our esti- | 

















da id. 


than is expressed by our corresp We « his Master Wal- 
ter, in The Hunchback, one of the finest pieces of acting with which 
our memory is stored ; or perhaps we should rather say, not acting at all, | 
| but the real, living impersonation of the character. Every scene was a 
complete surprise, for each was a succession of traits and points which 
had been hitherto undiscovered. Nothing could be more natural; and 
the interest of the plot, instead of resting, as we had always found it, 
upon the personation of Julia, was divided between her and Master 
Walter. The play was wonderfully well-acted throughout ; Mrs. Chap- 
man’s Julia, stamped her at once in our estimation, and we venture to | 
say, in the estimation of al] who witnessed it, as an actress of consum- | 
mate talent ; it was an exquisite blending of nature, power, simplicity, 
and tenderness. The two great scenes, that with the transmuted Clif- | 
ford and the subsequent one with Master Walter, were perfect, and the | 
trying “Do it,” produced what is technically called “ three distinct | 
rounds” of most judicious applause. Mrs. Gurner’s Helen, though, of | 
course, totally different in genre, was not less admirable. It was full of | 
archness, spirit, and vivacity, yet never stepped. beyond the limit of most | 
lady-like propriety. Beautiful as this lady is, her charming face was the 
least observable constituent in her impersonation of Mistress Helen. 








mate of Mr. Knowles as an actor, rises to a higher point of admiration | 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


We think that this much-talked-of work has been over-rated as well as | 
its author, and that no small portion of the interest with which it is in- | 
vested, is the fruit of extrinsic circumstances. The author is a man who | 
has been much discoursed about and wondered at for many years, partly | 
as the creator of Fonthill Abbey, the lord of immense wealth, and the | 


of most imposing and gorgeous character, and yet again as the hero of | 
an abundance of strange tales, not altogether true, but still enough to ac- | 
count for the curiosity of which he was and is the subject. In addition — 
to all this, there is something taking in the fact that the work was written | 
tural to expect some extraordinary features in a production which has | 
been so long withheld from the public eye, at a time when authors seem 
to think they cannot write too fast, or rush into the press too hastily. But, | 


Mr. Beckford is a man of highly refined taste, vast erudition in all that | 


as they existed fifty years ago, are extremely well worth reading. There | 


| specimens, which will enable our readers to determine for themselves, | 


|| as for casual vegetables. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1834. 


who writes from Lansing- 
burgh under date of October the third, and shall be happy to receive the two 
poetical essays he has been kind enough to offer us, at his earliest convenience. 


|| ICP We are much indebted to the gentleman 





A word for the rulers.—Upon the whole there is much to be said in 
praise of our reverend municipal fathers, this year, touching their ad- 
ministration of the various matters pertaining to their high and honour- 
able office. The streets have been kept tolerably clean—wonderfully, 
we may say, in comparison with former times and seasons. The water 
question and the ferries have been—talked of—with commendable energy 
and perseverance ; and there was no fault whatever tobe found with the 
proclamations against pistols, squibs, and crackers on the fourth of July, 
although they were, as usual, disregarded. It is true, that the posts in 
the Park are still conspicuous in their coats of dingy white ; that about 
nine-tenths of the chains which they were intended to support are yet to 
come, and that nearlyhalf of the remaining tenth are broken ; moreover the 
dial-plates of the City-hall clock are still unilluminated, and there is 
little dependence to be placed upon that or any other of the public time- 
|| keepers ; but these are small matters, and we have been so long accus- 
} tomed to them that no great inconvenience is sustained in consequence. 
Resides, they furnish materials for a paragraph now and then, and it 

would be unjust not to take this service into consideration. But there 

is an evil—a little something—whereunto we are strongly moved to 
invite the serious attention of our estimable aldermen and assistants ; 
not, however, in the language of rebuke, but of respectful entreaty and 
| mild expostulagion, commensurate with the importance and difficulty of 
| the subject. Good gentlemen, the pigs! It may be that their presence 
i has escaped your observation, but we do assure you that the streets are 
| swarming with them. This very day—that is to say, the day on which 
|| this article is written—we counted no less than forty-seven in walking 
| from the place wherein we eat, and drink, and sleep, to that wherein we 
| perpetrate our editorial misdeeds ; a distance of some half a mile or 
| thereabouts ; forty-seven of all ages, sizes, and complexions, besides 
one monstrous porker, witha hide as black as Erebus, whose magnificent 
| proportions and superior intensity of grunt entitle him to a distinct and 
| honourable mention. At first we were startled at the number, and could. 
| not help fancying that it was to be ascribed to some unusual occurrence ; 
| that the swinish multitude were on their way to attend a great political 
| meeting of their tribe, called without distinction of party.; orthat, per- 
| haps, it was pig-Su.day, and the bristly brethren were thronging to hear 
| some celebrated orator of their own denomination. Pigs may have poli- 
| tics of their own, for aught we know, and a relish for eloquence as well 
But, on making the suggestion to a friend, we 
| were given to understand that whatever of remarkable appeared to us 
| in the circumstance in question, was wholly owing to our lack of observa- 
| tion on preceding days, and that the concourse of unclean beasts of 
| which we had taken note, was a matter of every-day occurrence. In 
| fact, he said, a still greater gathering of the host might be noticed at a 
| later period of the sun’s diurnal journey, in particular portions of the 
|-city ; as, for example, the vicinity of the several markets. It seems, ac- 
cording to his account, that there is a certain polity observable in the 
habits of these delicate feeders, which argues the possession of a better 
| judgment than we had beer accustomed to ascribe to them. Their places 
| of residence, he says, are mostly in the upper portions of the city, or, 
| perhaps, we should rather say, the suburbs, whence they emerge soon 
after daylight in the morning, and direct their steps down town in search 
of provender ; picking up whatever of eatable substance they encounter 
on the way, but relyirig mainly upon the densely-peopled quarters south 
of Grand-street for their full supply of provender ; and returning, as night 
draws on, to their accustomed places of repose. Henee, our friend oly 
| serves, no great numbers of them are to be seen in the princinal tho- 
rouglifares, except. from sunrise until about nine onten o'clock in the 
| morning, and from four til! dusk in the evenings those being the periods 
in which they are engaged in performing their migrations to and from 
their places of business, if we may use the expression to signify the lo- 
calities in which they, literally, pick-up their livelihood. Now, if this 
theory be correct, it seems to affard a means of doing away, at least in 
some measure, the evil to which we have ventured to solicit the notice 
of our patriotic magistrates. Two plans have suggested themselves, 
either of which might.be adopted, or, perhaps, both, with great advantage, 
One is to provide daily, at the public expense, a sufficiency of potatoes, 
carrots, corn-husks, fragments of meat, bread, etc., and other nutritious 
substances, for the consumption of all the swine in and about New-York, 





|| (their number to be ascertained by census,) and convey these eatables 


to the vacant lots in and beyond the outskirts of the city, whereby the 
animals would be induced to make their daily walks in that direction ; 
the other, to procure a number of large omnibuses, constructed for the 
purpose, in which the grunting generation might be conveyed to their 
accustomed haunts down town, and back again at night, te their,own 
great pleasure and convenience, and most assuredly to those of the two- 
legged pedestrians with whom they now contend in the highways for 
the supremacy. 





A temptation and a mystery.—There is something very puzzling in the 
annexed communication, which came to us. written in the most lady-like 
and delicate little hand imaginable. The reward proposed.in the conclu- 
ding line of the second stanza, is altogether too tempting to be overlooked, 
and we could not think of refusing, on our part, to fulfil the condition 
by which we shall be entitled to claim it from Clorinda—“ when we have 
found her out.” 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE MIRROR. 
Permit a giddy, trifling girl, 
For once to fill your poet's corner, 
Who cares not, how the critics snar!, 
Nor beaux and macaronies scorn her. 


She longs, in print, her lines to see ; 

Grant her request—(you can’t refuse it ;) 
And, if you find her out, your fee 

Shall be—to kiss hes—if you-choose it. 


The above is a selection, but should it be deemed worthy of an insertion 
in your “ poet’s corner,” I-shall be happy to see4tethere ; and would not 
even object—“ if you cheese it,” to its being placed among the originals. 
Yours, till “ you find her out,” 
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MISCELLANY. 








COQUETTING EXTRAORDINARY. | 
Some little time ago, a pair of turtles, who seemed anxious to be- || 
come united in the silken bands of wedlock, made their appearance | 
before one of the city clergymen in Glasgow, who, finding the requisite | 
certificates all right, proceeded with the ceremony till he came to || 
the part of it where the question is put to the bridegroom, if he ‘is 
willing to take this woman to be his wife ?” ‘To this necessary 
query, the man, after considerable hesitation, answered, ‘‘ No!” 
“No!” said the minister, with a look of surprise, “for what reason?” 
‘* Just,” said the poor embarrassed simpleton, looking round for the 
door, ‘‘ because I’ve ta’en a scuwnner (disgust) at her.” On this, the 
ceremony, to the evident mortification of the fair one, was broken off, 
and the parties retired. A few days after, however, they again 
presented themselves before his reverence, and the fastidious bride- 
groom having declared that he had got over his objection, the 
ceremony was again commenced, and proceeded without interruption, 
till a question similar to the above was put to the bride, when she 
in her turn replied by a negative. ‘ What is the meaning of all 
this?” said the clergyman, evidently displeased at the foolish 
trifling of the parties. ‘*O naething ava,” said the blushing damsel, 
tossing her head with an air of resentment, “ only I’ve just ta’en a 
scunner at him!” The two again retired to their lonely pillows ; 
and lonely it would seem they had found them, for the reverend 
gentleman, on coming out of his house the following morning, met 
the foolish couple once more on their way to solicit his services. 
*Tt’s a made up noo,” said the smiling fair one. ‘O yes,” said her 
intended, ‘‘it’s a’ settled noo, and we want you to marry us as soon 
as possible.” ‘I will dono such thing,” was the grave and startling 
reply to the impatient request. ‘* What for?” cried the fickle pair, 
speaking together ina tone of mingled surprise and disappointment. 
“O naething ava,” said his reverence, passing on his way, ‘but 
just Pve ta’en a scunner at ye baith!” 








A SEVERE JOKE. 


A gentleman in travelling through New Hampshire, a few days 
since, stopt for the night at the stage-hotel in a celebrated village. 
He retired to bed early, but could get no sleep until near daylight, | 
in consequence of the noise made by the arrival and departure of | 
stages. When the last stage left, he turned himself over in bed 
and prepared for a comfortable snooze, but just as old Morpheus had 
seized hold of him, his ears were saluted by the bellowing of a cow 
directly under his window, and to use his own expression, “it sounded 
like a noise made by ten thousand devils.” Finding there was no 
such thing as sleep, he arose, and on looking out of the window 
discovered the object of his wrath, and perceiving a man near by, 
said to him, “do for heaven’s sake, kill that cow, and bring me the 
bill in the morning, and I will pay it.””. The man took him at his 
word and killed it. On descending to breakfast, the first person our 
hero met, was the cow-killer, with the bill. He was “taken 
aback,” but, however, determined to do the handsome thing, he put 
his hand to his pocket, and lo! and behold, his pocket-book, contain- 
ing three hundred and fifty dollars, had abducted itself and gone to 

arts unknown. Here was a dilemma, a stranger in a strange land, 
Fie bill to settle, a cow to pay for, and no money. He, however, 
made out to procure a loan, squared all demands, and started for 
home, determined never to offer to pay for killing another cow. 








A CAREFUL SOLDIER. 


A new recruit coming into action followed the example of his 
comrades, and loaded his musket. Having done this, he placed the 
breech of his piece on the ground, and appeared to be anxiously 
endeavouring to draw his charge. One of his comrades observing 
him, sung out, “ Jim, why don’t you fire, and let ’em have it boy ?” 
“ Because,” replied Jim, ‘I doesent dare to ; I shall hurt somebody, 
for I've got a ball in my gun, and can’t get it out.” 





COMPLIMENTARY. 

An erratic poetical genius about town, was highly delighted the 
other day, by the editor’s telling him he resembled Lord Byron? 
“Do you really think so?” asked the moonstruck sonnetteer in an 
ecstasy—‘ pray in what respect?” “Why, you wear your shirt- | 
collar upside down, and get tipsy on gin and water!” ' 














| toward it, caught its eye with his own; the animal now appeare 


| eye, until a youth, making a dash from behind a bush, in an instant 


TRUTH—EVERY WORD TRUTH! 


In the morning of the third of December we awoke early, when 
I was much surprised by my friend, Lieutenant Baillie, calling out, 
“A snake! a snake! look at that snake!” We all stared at him, 
lying in his hammock, and to our astonishment, beheld a monstrous 
serpent twisted round the rope which supported his hammock, with 
its head at some distance above my friend’s, darting out its forked 
tongue, and examining him as he lay stretched below. “ Lie still,” 
cried the fiscal, ‘‘he won't hurt you ;” and calling in two or three 
natives he pointed it out to them. One of these men advancin 


to move its whole body with fear or pleasure. The native stepped 
backward, without turning the sight of his eye from the fierce orbit 
of his enemy; and, as he kept backing, the snake, with his head 
steadily advancing, gradually uncoiled his body from the rope round 
which it was twined. At length its whole body, trailing on the 
ground, moved slowly along after this coloured man, eye fixed upon 


flattened the head of this dangerous monster with one blow of his 
club; and although the body still undulated like the waves of the 
sea, it was now perfectly harmless, not being able to seize with its 
mouth. They immediately hauled him up to the branch of a tree, 
and as our cooks in Europe serve an eel, they skinned him while 
the poor animal was writhing in the agonies of pain. This snake 
was called the Libare, and measured nineteen feet and a halfir length. 





REFLECTIONS OF A PROUD PEDESTRIAN. 


I saw the curl of his waving lash, 
And the glance of his knowing eye, 
And I knew that he thought he was cutting a dash, 
As his steed went thundering by: 
And he may ride in the rattling gig, 
And flourish the no-top gay, 
And dream that he looks exceeding big 
To the people that walk in the way. 
But he shall think when the night is still, 
Of the stable-boy’s gathering numbers, 
And the ghost of many a veteran bill 
Shall hover around his slumbers ; 
The ghastly dun shall worry his sleep, 
And the constables cluster around him ; 
And he shall creep from the wood-hole deep, 
Where their spectre eyes have found him. 
Ay, gather your reins and crack your thong, 
And bid your steed go faster, 
He does not know as he scrambles along, 
That he has a fool for his master ; 
And hurry away on your lonely ride, 
Nor deign from the mire to save me, 
I will paddle it stoutly by your side 
With the tandem nature gave me. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF HUMBUG. 


Dinner in a country inn, where you get “ any thing you please to 
order”—most of the plate on most tables—hoping “all friends are 
well” —regretting that you “cannot have the pleasure”—every case 
of “I am shocked”— ™ greatest number of faint screams, and in- 
extinguishable fits of laughter—and giving champagne for economy’s 
sake, are all—humbug. Yours truly, yours very truly, yours most 
truly, yours sincerely, yours very sincerely, yours most sincerely, 
yours faithfully, yours very faithfully, yours most faithfully, your 
obedient servant, your obliged and obedient servant, are all—hum- 
bug. “Esquire,” in nine cases out of ten, “ My dear sir” almost 
always, “the satisfaction which a gentleman has a right to expect,” 
“an interesting swindler” and “a romantic bathing-box,” are 
humbug. ‘Sweet little dear, the image of its father or mother,” 
“infant prodigies in general,” “excessively sultry, but yet agreeably 
cool in the shade,” “ most positively the last night,” “a piece of 
painful interest,” and “ the modern Roscius,” are all—humbug. 





WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
Among the works recently announced, the following are said to 
be in the press at Baltimore, viz:—The History of the Bank, with 
notes ; the art of Cookery, with plates ; and the Science of Single 








IMPUDENCE. 


Captain Marryat, the sea-novelist, says that before he went to 
sea, he had always considered a London cock-sparrow to be the 
truest emblem of consummate impudence ; but he afterward dis- 
covered that he was quite modest compared to a midshipman. As 
a specimen, take the following. The first lieutenant informs the 
captain that Mr. Malcom, a young middy, had chopped off four 
inches of his dog Porter’s tail at the beef-block. Middy is sent for, 
and appears. ‘Mr. Malcom,” cried the captain, in great warmth, 
“how came you to cut off my dog’s tail?” “Me, sir,” replied the 
youngster, demurely “I didn’t cut off his tail, sir; he cut 1¢ off him- 
self !” “ What sir,” roared the captain. ‘ If you please, sir, I was 
chopping a piece of beef, and the dog, who was standing by, turned 
short round and put his tail under the chopper.” 





ROSSINI. 


The manner in which Rossini quitted the school of the contra- 
untist Mattei, is one of the most characteristic circumstances of 
fis life. The old master was one day so imprudent as to say to him, 
“ You know how to write a harmony in four parts, and that is all 
that is necessary for the free style.” ‘‘ How, Padre, what is that 
you tell me? Are four parts a sufficient harmony to write operas? 
“Without doubt.” “Then farewell!” ‘How! what do you 
mean ?’’ ‘Good by, I say; I want nothing more from you.” At 
night Rossini was no longer to be found at the Lyceum. 





AN EXPEDIENT. 


A few nights since, a worthy lady in Boston, having the fear of 
burglars er her eyes, very ingeniously fabricated, by means of 
a bolster, cap, shawl, etc. an effigy, which at a little distance bore a 
striking similitude toa woman. This she placed near one of the 
front windows in the parlour, in such a situation that it might be seen 
from the street, and a lamp being placed on a table near it, would 
carry to the mind of any evil or well disposed person, the idea that 
the occupants of the house were wide awake. 





CAPTAIN ROSS. 


Of all the achievements ascribed to Captain Ross, one of the 
most ludicrous is practised by a showman near the Strand, who has 
got something of the Arctic expedition to exhibit, and who keeps 
bawling out to his customers, “ Walk in, walk in, ladies and gentle- 
men, and you shall behold the valiant Captain Ross a-climbing up 
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the great north pole! 


A SIGNIFICANT REPLY. 


“Thomas,” said a sponging friend of the family to the footman, 
who had been lingering about the room for half an hour to show 
him to the door ; ‘‘ Thomas, my good fellow, it’s getting late, is’nt 
it? How soon will the dinner come up, Thomas?” “The very 
moment you be gone, sir,” was the unequivocal reply. 








A PAIR OF SHEETS. 


The London Atlas is said to be the largest sheet in the world. 
It is now the exact length of the New York Courier and Enquirer, 
and is three inches wider, but the type being larger, and the margi 
wider and more numerous, it does not contain more than two-thirds 
as much reading. 





CONVENIENT CRITICISM. 
Sheridan had a very convenient formula as a reply to the new 
—_ that were constantly sent to him, viz :—* Dear sir, I 
ve received your exquisite work, and I have no doubt I shall be 
highly delighted after I have read it.” 


THE VALUE OF SONS. 
A short time since a man was heard lamenting the death of two 
of his sons. ‘Two stout, hearty boys,” said he “and died just 
afore hayin’ time,—its enymost ondid me !” “ 
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